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CHOICE HARDY LILIUMS 
for Spring ‘Planting 


Not all Liliums are suitable for Spring Planting. We list, however, some 45 varieties which may 
be successfully planted at that time, to furnish flowers from early June until late October. We will 
send one strong flowering bulb each of the following splendid varieties for $4.00, postpaid for 
cash with order— 


Auratum, auratum platyphyllum, tenuifolium, Henryi, regale, speciosum album, speciosum 
melpomene, colchicum (monadelphum), umbellatum grandiflorum, Batemanniae, croceum and 
monadelphum Szovitzianum. We also offer 100 strong flowering bulbs, our selection, in 10 
varieties for $20.00. 


We grow over 100 varieties of hardy Liliums and have recently made shipments of these to as 
distant points as South Africa and New Zealand. 





We offer Roses in 175 of the finest varieties. Included are such good new varieties as Lucie Marie, 
William Orr, Olympiad, Mrs. P. S. Dupont, Souvenir, Blaze, The New Dawn, Kitty Kinninmonth, 
Countess Vandal, Autumn, Vanguard, Portadown Fragrance and others. 


Standard or Tree Roses are carried in stock all worked on the Oregon Briar with perfectly straight 
sturdy stems 40-42 inches high, vastly superior to the plants usually offered on rugosa which are 
invariably more or less crooked in the stems. In the way of Species of Roses of proven hardiness we 
have such dependable varieties as Hugonis, Harisons Yellow, Persian Yellow, Austrian Copper, 
Spinosissima Altaica, Moyesii and others. 





Rock and Alpine Plants are very much in demand today; we havea fine collection of these. Among 
the figest of Rock Plants are the Saxifragas. We have pleasure in offering the following dozen 
splendid varieties, one plant of each, for $4.00: Balcana rosea, apiculata alba, crustata, Gaudini, 
Cartalaginea, cotyledon, Elliott’s Silver, Baldensis, Ligulata Billardi, decipiens hybrida, Lagaveana 
and flavescens. We will send a collection of 18 varieties for $5.50. 


GENTIANAS are amongst the most beautiful of all Rock Plants 


The following six varieties are offered in strong plants for $4.50: Acaulis, sino-ornata, 
Hascombensis, septemfida, Andrewsi and Purdomi. ; 


Quite rare are the Hardy Cyclamen which prove quite hardy even in our northern New England 
states if suitably planted. Strong plants of Europaeum and Neapolitanum from 3 inch pots while they 
last are $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen. Extra strong Helleborus niger (Christmas rose) $1.00 
each, $10.00 per dozen. 





Amongst interesting and beautiful flowering shrubs are the following— 
Hamamelis mollis, $1.00 each Fothergilla major, strong clumps $2.00 and $2.50 
Forsythia ovata, the earliest variety (from Korea) 75 cents each 
Tripterygium Regelii, strong plants $1.00 and $1.50 each 





Send for our Spring Price List which contains many other good things, free for the asking 


Visitors are always welcome 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT STREET AT FEDERAL WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. | ||| Sterling 1933 Novelties in Seeds | 


SEEDS, BULBS AND Wasturtium « “Golden Queen.” Doubl n nted. Pkg. 20¢. Troilius- Globe Flower “Golden gone S28 
nem al lee a: artgola. right Ruby.” ns anf 250. g ty 2 Baby’ jp 5 L Yy a | nal 
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e-selecte trains in seeds 


A new double begonia flowered Shirle Poppy. Pkg. 25¢. A new annual 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


a ty yp ~ oy ate. es Ad spay other ‘ 

proven Sterling Noveities. Our arden Boo atalog is the bes 

ever; nothing just like it published here or abroad; handsomely illus- INAUGURAL 

trated. 20 cents in stamps Sd — antne 758 8 goy,, which amount 

ou may deduct from your first order amounting to One Dollar or more. 

The catalog will prove invaluable to _ as a reference book alone. COLLECTION 

It is sent free to all customers of record. The Inaugural Collection of 10 Schling 

Specialties—a handpicked bouquet of rare 
= and exquisite flower varieties selected to 

= delight the most sophisticated and fastidi- 

ous of flower lovers at a price within the 

Growers and EImporters i the Best in reach of everyone. 

Marigold, Guinea Gold—Delightfully dif- 


Dormant Calanthe bulbs are now SEEDS, BULBS AND PLANTS ferent with Gardenia-like petals of bril- 


ready. We have several kinds. Noth- liant orange flushed: with gold, giving gor- 
ing finer for sprays. TRADE MARK DEPT. HO. geous effect in bed or vase. Pkt. 25c¢ 


Calendula, Sunshine—Lovely new type 


Write for Prices Buy American PUYALLUP, WASH. ff) I ie uke Gueyeanthemane Bak se 
LAGER & HURRELL Sse 
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Nasturtium Double Sweet Scented, Gold- 





en Gleam—Large double flowers of bright 


































| 
| 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. e | orange gold, 2%” to 3” across. Pkt. 25¢ 
Sunshine Aster-—Lovely single Asters of 
interesting color with cushion centers of 
Ch a O hid | ped quills. Pkt. 30c 
© (Ss arnations, Glory of the Riviera—Rivals 
O1ce rc 1 S able of ontents N | our best greenhouse varieties in size and 
HYBRIDS ~) | coloring. Pkt. 50c 


Bedding Dahlias, Unwin’s Semi-double 
Hybrid—In a great variety of colors. 2’ 
high, blooming in 3 months from seed. 
Pkt. 35c¢ 

Larkspur, Schling’s Exquisite Mammoth 
olumn—A_ columnar variety, rivalling 
the Delphiniums. Pkt. 35c¢ 
Salpiglossis, Schling’s New Candelabra 
Varieties—Sensational new type growing 
Hollyhock-like from base and branching 
in profusion from central stalk. Pkt. 25¢ 
Scabiosa, Giant Loveliness—Loosely ar- 
ranged petals of delicate salmon rose give 
full and fluffy appearance. Pkt. 35¢ 
Zinnias, Scabious-flowered—Broad guard 
petals and tufted centers of smaller crest- 
ed petals will compel instant admiration. 
All popular Zinnia colors Pkt. 50c 

pkt. each of the above 


Special :| e 10 varieties—$3.85 value $3.00 


Individual varieties at prices listed 


e 


Garden Work for Early March 
Horticultural News-Letter ........ 69, 79 
Climbing Roses to Bloom All Summer 
Verbenas for Color 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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BUTTERWORTH'S 
Framingham Massachusetts 
ORCHIDS | 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 


Late Winter Sprays ............ 
Modern Cannas and Their Merits 
Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


Arrangements of Carnations ..... 











Whatever Else You Do, Don’t Fail to 
Plant This Spring 


Tithonia Speciosa 


The Golden Flower of the Incas 





Library Accessionsin Boston .......... 
The Pleasing Grassleaf Scabiosa......... 
Rambling Observations of a Roving eileen 75, 76 






New York, N. Y. 
= 













Outetanding sonsation of 
wo seasons—most strik- 
ing flower nx welty in years 


=e. | Meconopsis on Long Island ......... re iniuse hes dor equomeps noe 

| . grows 10 ft. fe - 

Water for Birds........... acd Son aoe 2 season. Ite “dark green, 

Main Store: " conrad ww late gummer 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) | Growing the Culinary Herbs .. . 77 bloneome of 2 lowing 
Branches: Sw and bingk  tulted 


centers. Magnificent for 


300 Park Avenue | 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel | 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 


A Quartet of Western Shrubs ..... 78 
Bothersome Plant Names ....... Pi kes ee 
The New Books ...... theta “eRe ae! 
The Trumpet-Creepers ........ 35 81 


border and background 
cutting. 


Pkt. 75c 5 Pkts. $3.00 
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And Now for the Vegetable Garden! If 
Your Mouth Waters at the Thought of 


RICHARD McFADDEN | Green Peas! 


Champion Breeder and Exhibitor of | The Golden Muscat Grape .. . 2 igi 82 
BORDER FANCY CANARIES ‘ ; 
“Queenie” Best Bird in Boston Show 1932 The Hybrid Duke Cherries . . . , as 


“You May as Well Have the Best” 


Hear my prize singers at Flower Show 
Telephone: University 1771 


7 Gibson Street Cambridge, Mass. | 


Coming Flower Exhibitions ... wt 4a 
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‘Bird Feeding “Pays The Cape Cod Feedér 


If you are not already feeding the birds I wish you would 
begin now. It attracts the most desirable birds to your garden 
and shrubbery, often in great numbers. 


Packard Bird Feeders and Bird Food 


A twenty year test has proven these best. Now here is a 
new device and a new offer. THE CAPE COD FEEDER, 














and lots of ’em from June to late August 
here’s your chance 

Late planted peas are generally a disappoint- 

ment due to heat and lack of moisture. Plant all 

at once as soon as the frost is out of the soil 

and they will ripen in the order named. 

Schling’s pedigree Extra-Early—Height, 2% 


attractive to birds and people, white with green roof, hangs a = Prosperity—Height, 3 feet. Delicious 

upon any nail anywhere, holds much food dry and safe and ee Guedes, 1% tot. Yor 

feeds it to the birds as needed. It has a special suet holder. It sweet. 

works for you a long time without refilling. a ee TS fe ey 
SPECIAL OFFER. With every order for a Cape Cod feeder Improved Telephone—Height, 5 feet. Enormous 

accompanied by check for $5——a very low price for so attractive Heroine—Height, 4 feet. The latest to mature. 


Yo Ib. each of all 6 varieties, 3 Ibs. in all $1.75 
{ Ib. each of all 6 varieties, 6 Ibs. in all $2.75 
2 Ibs. each of all 6 varieties, 12 Ibs. in 1 _ 00 


( Free delivery anywhere in U. 8. 


|| Schli 3 Seeds 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Ine. 
Madison Ave., near 58th St., New York City 
Book for Garden Lovers—35c a copy 


and durable a device—I will mail the feeder and five pounds of 
my Special Mixture bird food—the only really satisfactory, 
balanced-ration bird food—without further charge; all for $5. 
Write now to 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 Washington Street Canton, Massachusetts 
































Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 








SPANISH 
* BEAUTY * 


Mme. Gregoire Staechelin 


a deliciously fragrant, free-blooming Hardy 
Climbing Rose, originated in Spain and intro- 
duced in America by The Conard-Pyle Co. Its 
long, pointed buds open to urn-shaped flowers 
of iridescent pearl pink with splashes of ruby 
carmine on the outside of the petals. Grows 12 
feet or more in a season and is truly the Queen 
of all Hardy Climbing Roses. 


STAR * ROSES 


have a national reputation as first-quality 
plants—guaranteed by us to bloom or your 
money back. 

Each Star Rose is trademarked with a neat, 
permanent celluloid star-shaped label which 


is your assurance that it has been grown under 
the expert supervision of Rose Specialists. 
The above variety is only one of more than 
200 Roses—32 in natural colors—that are 
offered in the 1933 Edition of ‘Star Guide to 
Good Roses.”’ 
Send for your copy of this valuable book 


today. It is Free. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


ROBERT PYLE, PRES. 
Rose Specialists for 36 Years 
WEST GROVE 292, PENNA. 


STAR ROSES 








S GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 








PLANNING and PLANTING 


Between July 5 and September 2, 1933 
Special Programs Arranged 
For intensive study of individual 


problems. 
(Tuition $25.00 for two weeks, 
$10.00 each additional week) 


For groups of not less than ten, 
5 lectures on selected subjects. 
($3.00 per member) 

Facilities for drafting, sketching, and garden and 
greenhouse practice. 
STANLEY H. WHITE, M.L.A. 
University of Illinois 
ROBERT S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A. 
Simmons College 


Box 114, GROTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





DIENER’S 


Monster Petunias 


Grow these ever 





blooming pr 
winners, Leos we 
inest giant 

tunias in the 
worl 4, SINGLE 
$ per pack 
age DOUBLI 
Petunias (either 
frilled or smooth 
petaled) $1.00 
per package 
Diener's new 
giant white lou 
ble Shasta Dais 
most outstan ling Ruffled Monster Petunia (single) 
1933 novelty. 
Flowers over five inches across on long stems. 
PRICE: $.25 per Pkg. 
Dahlia seeds. Diener’s giant double, the world’s 
greatest perfected flower twelve weeks from sow- 
ing. Flowers of enormous size on perfect, wiry 
stems. Package $.75. 
Catalog of exceptional Gladiolus, Petunias, Dahlias, 
Delphinium and other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 
Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 





HORTICULTURE 


* | PRIZE DELPHINIUM 
FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Three generous packets of seed, from the justly famous Watkin 
Samuel's Wrexham Strain of English Hollyhock Delphinium, in a 
variety that will fill the desire of every real garden lover. The finest 
large flowering type to date; immense spikes. One packet of each of 
the following delivered, postage pre-paid, for $1.00 if ordered 
from this Adv. Catalogue value $1.50. 

$.50 Pkt. 


ART SHADES ...-+- + + + © © «© @ 

DEEP BLUE SHADES . . ... . + + $50 Pkt. 

LIGHT BLUE SHADES ... . : . . $.50 Pkt. 
VALUE $1.50 


Michell’s Free 1933 Catatogee 


@ Containing everything for the garden, and 
profusely illustrated, will be mailed on request. 


MICHELL’S SEEDS 


512 MARKET ST. PHILA., PA. 
“* 
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Garden Work for Early March 








YX 7HEN crocuses and snowdrops come into bud in the garden, dig a few 





clumps carefully with soil on the roots, plant them in bowls and | 


cover with fine green moss. They make neat pot plants. Keep them very 
well watered. 

Scions of fruit trees for grafting can be cut this month and stored in 
moist sand or moss until time to use them. 

Much bedding material may be propagated in the small conservatory 
now. Take cuttings of geraniums, fuchsias, coleus, lantanas, ageratum 
and alternantheras. 

Cannas that are difficult to keep over Winter may be started into growth 
in a conservatory now. Pot caladium or elephants-ear roots, too. 

Clumps of rhubarb that are in a sheltered, sunny spot may be forced 
ahead of season if they are covered with a deep frame and sash. Take ad- 


vantage of mild weather to get the frame in place and bank it with soil or | 


manure. Later on, when the sashes are on, keep mats at hand to cover them 
on cold nights. 

Desirable annual vines that need to be started early indoors or in a frame 
are the cardinal climber, heavenly blue morning glory, moon-flower, and 
the cypress vine. If the seeds are grown in pots, clay or paper, or in plant 
bands, they will transplant easier. 

Annuals to sow in the house, frame or conservatory this month include 
China asters, dahlias, both dwarf and tall, dianthus Sweet Wivelsfield, 
ice-plant, monkey-flower, lupines, salpiglossis, salvia, snapdragons, stocks, 
verbenas and Vinca rosea. 

Salvia patens and S. farinacea, started from seeds indoors now, will pro- 
duce an abundance of blue flowers during most of the Summer. 

The secrets of success in raising sturdy seedlings are thin sowing, avoid- 
ing the use of too much heat, transplanting the seedlings just as soon as 
the second pair of foliage leaves have formed thus preventing overcrowd- 
ing, and keeping them near the light. Use a light compost in which leaf 
mold and sand have been added. 

Hardy chrysanthemums can be grown from seeds and flowered the first 
year if they are sown now. 

Seeds may be sown in what is called gentle heat indoors in this way: 
fill a basin or pie plate with hot water night and morning. The box in 
which the seeds are sown should be placed over the basin. 





Fruit trees and ornamentals may be sprayed to control scale and other | 


insects if the weather is mild. 
Finish fruit tree and shrub pruning. 











Spring is Just Around the Corner 


And all of us are working hard to make it aGLADSOME SPRING. 


We are cheerfully doing our part by furnishing HIGH GRADE 
ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK at prices far below that which 
has prevailed for years. Visit us and be convinced. Catalog ready 
about March Ist. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, 


MASS. 
ee MOLES, =. 
And How to Control Them 


AN INTERESTING TREATISE SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
Then get an ACME MOLETRAP. $2.00 each and worth it! 

















At your dealer or C. E. GRELLE, Green Hills, Portland, Oregon 
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SEL LAN RENT 

The Perfect Natural Mulch 

Buckwheat Hulls are light, clean, 
odorless, easy to use. 

Buckwheat Hulls smother weeds, 


and keep the soil moist and cool 
in summer. 


Buckwheat Hulls do not pack into 
a solid mass nor freeze in winter. 
Rain and melting snow seep 
through quickly. 

Buckwheat Hulls prevent freezing 
and thawing of ground in spring, 
and protect roots from damage. 


Buckwheat Hulls have greater coverage 
than other mulches—100 lbs. cover- 
ing 120 sq. ft. one inch deep. 

Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap 
bags containing 50 lbs. and are sold 
f.o.b. Towanda. 


50 cents per 100 lbs. 


Minimum Shipment 500 Lbs. 
Terms: Cash With Order 








810 Main Street 
Towanda, Penna. 








KABSCHIA SAXIFRAGA 


Boryli, large white flowers ........ $1.00 
Burseriana Magna, pure white ...... 1.00 
Haagii, rich golden flowers ......... -50 
Marginata, large white flowers ..... -75 


Petrasche, sweet-scented white flowers 1.25 
Sancta, bright yellow flowers 


The Collection, Postpaid, for $4.00 


Our 1933 catalog lists more than 1000 spe- 
cies and varieties of hardy plants, bulbs, 
and shrubs. Also a large seed list. All plants 
guaranteed to reach you in good condition. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Box 211 Maplewood, Oregon 











Queen Anne’sThimble and 
the Bachelor’s Button! 


Believe it ornot—they’reshown 
together on Page 78 of Dreer’s 
1933 Garden Book! Too bad 
that Adam’s Needle is so far 
away—on Page 108—and that 
there’s no sign of the thread! 


Whimsical? Yes—but only be- 
tween the lines. For this “Book 
of the Year” for amateur 
gardeners contains 210 pages 
of authoritative facts. Free on 
request to those interested in 
vegetable and flower seeds, 
roses, perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Gerden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Appointments to the Morris Arboretum 


Appointments to the executive and scientific staffs of the 
Morris Arboretum of the University of Pennsylvania, which 
is situated in Chestnut Hill, Penn., and was bequeathed to 
the University by the late Miss Lydia Thompson Morris, 
have been announced. Heading the list of appointments is 
that of Dr. Rodney H. True to be director of the arboretum. 
Dr. True has been professor of botany and director of the 
botanical gardens at the University of Pennsylvania since 
1920. Before coming to Pennsylvania he was plant physiolo- 
gist of the United States Department of Agriculture in charge 
of physiological investigations and also served at various 
times on the faculties of Radcliffe College, the University of 
Wisconsin, and Harvard. 

James Lambert, superintendent of the botanical gardens at 
the University for a number of years and a graduate of Kew 
Gardens in London, has been named 


schools appeared in the January 15, 1933, issue of Horticul- 
ture. Those schools for which the dates have been definitely set 
are as follows: Chillicothe, April 25; Shelby, June 27; To- 
ledo, June 23. Flower show judging and organization schools 
are tentatively planned for in Columbus in early June, in 
Lima on June 21, in Elyria on June 28, in Akron on June 
29, in New Philadelphia on July 7, and in Cincinnati and 
Dayton in the early Summer. 

An examination will be given after each one of these 
schools. Those receiving a passing grade will be eligible to 
attend an advanced, one-day flower show school to be held in 
Columbus during late Summer or early Fall. This school will 
be conducted jointly by Professor Alex Laurie and Professor 
Ries. Those passing the examination after the second school 
will become accredited judges of the Ohio Association of 
Garden Clubs. 


These schools are being held in co- 





superintendent of the arboretum, and 
the position of head gardener has been 
filled by the appointment of John Ton- 
kin, who was head gardener under Miss 
Morris. James O'Neill, who also was 
in the employ of Miss Morris, will be 
custodian. A secretary, whose appoint- 
ment will complete the executive staff, 
will be named later. Four members of 
the faculty of the University’s depart- 
ment of botany have been appointed to 
the scientific staff of the arboretum. 
They are Professor Harlan H. York, 
who will be pathologist; Associate Pro- 
fessor Edgar T. Wherry, ecologist; As- 
sociate Professor Conway Zirkle, ge- 
neticist, and Assistant Professor John 
M. Fogg, Jr., taxonomist. 


to 10 P.M. 


11 P.M. 


A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Coming Flower Show 
Schools in Ohio 


The Ohio Association of Garden 
Clubs is putting its support into a series 
of flower show schools this year. These 
schools will be sponsored by the re- 
gional directors of ten of the twelve 
districts into which the state is divided 
for association work. They will be con- 


tension specialist in floriculture of the 
Agricultural Extension Service of Ohio 
State University, who is state chairman 
of flower shows and judging schools of 
the association. An outline of these 





10 P. M. 





A Month of Flower Shows | 





Boston, Mass. 

MARCH 13-18. New England Spring Flower 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in Mechanics Building. Hours— 
Monday, 6 to 10 P.M.; other days, 9 A.M. 


Detroit, Michigan 
MARCH 17-26. Flower Show of the Michi- 
gan Horticultural Society in Convention 
Hall. Hours-—Friday, + P.M. to 10 P.M.; 
other days, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. | 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 
MARCH 18-26. Cincinnati Flower and Garden | 
Show in Music Hall. Hours—10 A.M. to | 


New York City 
MARCH 20-25. Annual International Flower 
Show in Grand Central Palace. Hours— 
Monday, 2 to 10 P.M.; other days, 10:30 


Worcester, Mass. 

MARCH 23-26. Spring Exhibition of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society in 
Horticultural Hall. Hours—Thursday, 3 to 
9 P.M.; Friday and Saturday, 9 A.M. to 9 
P.M.; Sunday, 12 M. to 9 P.M. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

MARCH 25 to APRIL 2. Fourteenth Annual 
National Flower and Garden Show in the 
Arena. Hours—10 A.M. to 11 P.M. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

MARCH 27 to APRIL 1. 

Flower Show in the Commercial Museum. 


ducted by Professor Victor H. Ries, ex- || | Hours—Monday, | to 10:30 P.M.; other 
days, 9 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. 


Chicago, III. 
MARCH 31 to APRIL 8. Spring Flower Show 
of the Garden Club of Illinois on the 
Municipal Navy Pier. Hours—10 A.M. to 


] operation with the Agricultural Exten- 
] sion Service of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, through the local county exten- 
sion agents. Consequently there will be 
no charge for most, if any, of them. A 
total attendance of around a thousand 
garden club members is expected. 


New Orleans Garden Society 


On February 4 and 5, the New Or- 
leans Garden Society had a tour of ten 
of their beautiful azalea and camellia 
gardens. The gardens were open from 
} 10 a.m. until 5 p.m. each day. The 
} sum of $507.00 was realized, all of 
which goes to a civic beautification plan 
worked out by the Garden Society with 
the assistance of a landscape architect 
and the city parking commission. This 
tour is an annual event, the date vary- 
ing according to the season. The warm 
weather this year caused both the azaleas 
and the camellias to be in bloom at the 
same time, making the gardens particu- 
larly interesting to visitors. 


Annual Spring 


Annual Lawn School 
in Swarthmore 


The second annual lawn school of 
the Pennsylvania State College Exten- 
sion Service will be held on the morning 
and afternoon of Tuesday, March 7, in 
the Clothier Memorial Auditorium, 
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Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. The school is conducted 
for Philadelphia suburban lawn owners and all persons in- 
terested are cordially invited to attend. There is no fee. 

The arrangements have been made by a committee from 
the Philadelphia Branch of the National Gardeners Associa- 
tion, with other garden groups co-operating. John C. Wister, 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, will be 
chairman of the meeting. Grasses and soils are the topics listed 
for discussion in the morning, with fertilizers the feature of 
the afternoon session. The complete program is as follows: 


10:15 Opening Remarks. 

10:30 Grasses—cClassification, Characteristics, Adaptability, by 
Nickolas Schmitz, extension agronomist of the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

11:30 Testing Soil for Lime Content, by Robert H. Engle, 
Quality Lime Institute. 

1:30 Fertilizers—Kinds, Uses, Amounts, by Charles K. Hallo- 
well, Philadelphia Agricultural Extension representative. 

2:15 Fairway Demonstration Plots at the Philadelphia Country 
Club, by M. E. Farnham, secretary of the Fine Turf 


Research Committee. ; 
2:40 Lawn Maintenance Practices, by Frederick H. Moore, 


Haverford; William Starke, Chestnut Hill; Harry Wood, 
Swarthmore. 
3:00 Individual Lawn Problems—Fall grass, Japanese beetle, 
grubs, etc. 
Soil samples brought to the meeting will be tested for lime 
content and a question box will be available for those who prefer 
to write their questions. 


The committee on arrangements is composed of Robert N. 
Finnie, Charles K. Hallowell, Frederick H. Moore, William 
Robertson, William Starke and Harry Wood. 


The American Horticultural Society 


The American Horticultural Society held its annual meeting 
in Washington February 14 with President Robert Pyle in the 


chair. The officers elected at the meeting were as follows: 


Mr. Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., president. 

Mr. Knowles A. Ryerson, Washington, D. C., first vice-president. 
Mrs. Fairfax Harrison, Belvoir, Va., second vice-president. 

Mr. C. C. Thomas, Takoma Park, Md., secretary. 

Mr. Roy G. Pierce, Takoma Park, D. C., treasurer. 

Mr. Fairman R. Furness, Media, Pa., director, 1932-1934. 

Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, Boston, Mass., director, 1932-1934. 
Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, Haverford, Pa., director, 1932-1934. 
Mr. D. Victor Lumsden, Washington, D. C., director, 1932-1934. 
Mr. J. Marion Shull, Chevy Chase, Md., director, 1932-1934. 


Reports from the officers were read and approved. The 
members listened with interest to the report of Mr. B. Y. 
Morrison, editor of The National Horticultural Magazine, 
which the Society publishes quarterly. It was learned that 
sufficient material is on hand or coming in to issue the journal 
bimonthly, but for lack of funds it will be continued quar- 
terly for the current year. A word of appreciation of the high 
quality of the magazine was read from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society in London. 

Following the business meeting, Mr. K. A. Ryerson intro- 
duced the speaker, Dr. A. B. Stout, who spoke on ‘‘The Day- 
lilies or the Genus Hemerocallis.’’ Members of the Society were 
present from seven states. The membership now embraces 
persons and garden clubs from 45 states and several foreign 
countries. Sixty-four attended the annual dinner at 6:30 at 
the Harrington. Following this the dinner guests listened to 
Mr. Leonard Barron on ‘‘Retrospects and Prophecy in Horti- 
culture.” 


A Short Course in Horticulture 


It is announced that a short course in horticulture will be 
conducted at the Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture 
in Groton, Mass., May 8 to 27, under the general direction of 
Miss Anne Baker, who is now in charge of the school. The 
course will not be given, however, unless 15 people register for 
it before April 15. 

Several experts have been engaged to assist the faculty. 
Louise Beebe Wilder will lecture on ‘“‘Rock and Alpine Plants,”’ 
Mary P. Cunningham on the ‘‘Use of Plant Material,” and 
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Fletcher Steele on the ‘Architectural Qualities of Plant Ma- 
terial.”” Archibald Thornton, who is now connected with the 
school, will give a practical demonstration to illustrate the 
growing of plants, and visits will be made to the Arnold 
Arboretum, the Lexington Botanic Garden and various private 
estates to study the right and wrong way of making gardens. 

The tuition for the course will cost fifty dollars and room 
and board may be obtained at the school or in the village of 
Groton. 


Summer Landscape School Planned 


A Summer school for a period of six weeks, from June 26 
to August 4, is announced by the Cambridge (Mass.) School 
of Architecture and Landscape Architecture. The school will 
be held at Rockport, Mass., on Cape Ann, about 40 miles from 
Boston. This is a very charming summer resort and a mecca 
for artists. The courses will include elementary design, ele- 
mentary landscape construction, intermediate and advanced 
landscape design, pencil sketching, and out-of-door sketching 
in water color and oil. 

It is also announced that the school will conduct its first 
central European travel course this year, starting at Paris 
August 7 and returning to that city September 2. The traveling 
will be entirely by private automobile; and the course is open 
only to women students who are interested in architecture and 
landscape architecture. 

The fourth English travel course conducted by the school 
is also open to women students only. The party will leave 
London June 19, returning to that city July 29. Most of the 
journeying will be done by automobile. 


The American Delphinium Society 


The American Delphinium Society has arranged for re- 
gional chairmen in various parts of the country. The names 
of these chairmen as now announced are as follows: 


California: Mrs. Edward DeWitt Taylor, 330 Santa Clara Avenue, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Connecticut: Miss Alice Kauser, Silvermine Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 

Iowa: Louis W. Mittendorff, 3730 Fifth Avenue, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Long Island: Mrs. Gerard S. Levi, Sea Cliff, Long Island, N. Y. 

a Mrs. Gertrude W. Phillips, 7 Sheridan Road, Swampscott, 
ass. 

Michigan: Fred C. Schnelz, 8032 Huntington Road, Royal Oak, Mich. 

New Jersey: William C. Duckham, Madison, N. J. 

Ohio: Dr. H. M. Jordan, Hicksville, Ohio. 

Oregon: Mrs. Agnes A. Wheeler, 1253 E. 18th Street, South, Portland, Ore. 

——— Arthur R. O. Redgrave, 308 Vassar Avenue, Swarthmore, 
a. 


Regional chairmen for Washington, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and New York are yet to be 
appointed. 

The present officers of the society are: 


President, Leonard Barron, Garden City, N. Y. 
Vice-President, Alfred C. Hottes, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Secretary, Leon H. Leonian, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Assistant Secretary, M. L. Maxwell, Washington, Pa. 
Treasurer, Frank C. Burns, San Rafael, Calif. 


Special Rates for Landscape Work 


A paragraph in the January 1 number of Horticulture 
gave an account of a plan adopted by the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Society of Landscape Architects by 
which they offered special services without charge in an en- 
deavor to relieve unemployment. A similar plan is now an- 
nounced by the Boston Chapter in the hope of encouraging 
property owners to make improvements in their property. 
This plan includes an opportunity to obtain plant materials at 
substantial reductions in prices. Under the plan a property 
owner can develop his land at a saving of about 50 per cent. 
He can have the advice and supervison of a landscape architect 
without charge, and he can have plans made, if needed, at 
actual cost. The plan must be taken advantage of, however, 
before April 15. 


CLIMBING ROSES TO BLOOM ALL SUMMER 


HE everblooming climbing rose New Dawn received the 
first plant patent ever issued. That fact has given it un- 
usual distinction. How far it will go on its merits remains 
to be determined. Unquestionably New Dawn is as everbloom- 
ing as some of the hybrid tea roses. Presumably it will act 
differently in different sections. Roses are finicky and New 


Dawn probably is no exception, but many amateurs who make 
a practice of counting blooms as they open and recording their 
dates will be able to prove conclusively that New Dawn blooms 
from June to November. Some persons have objected to the 
light pink color of the blooms, and yet Dr. W. Van Fleet, from 
which this variety sported, is also pale in color but stands high 
in the estimation of most rose growers. 

In any event, there is no lack of color in Blaze, another 
patented everblooming climber which is being introduced this 
year. This is a hybrid of Paul’s Scarlet Climber, one of the most 
brilliant of roses for training on an eight-foot stake as a pillar, 
over an archway, or wherever scarlet roses are in good taste. 
The blooms of Blaze are even larger than those of Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber. From June until frost the plants are expected to be in 
bloom. The plants should be unfailingly hardy. 

Because New Dawn lacks the vigor of Dr. W. Van Fleet, it 
has been suggested by some experts that the plants should be 
cut back to make large everblooming shrubs, although this may 
not appeal to some gardeners as being the thing to do with a 
climbing rose. It has also been suggested that the same plan be 
adopted with Blaze. One may assume from this that the canes 
are stiffer than those of the usual pillar rose. 

A distinction should be made, of course, between everbloom- 
ing climbing roses and varieties that show a tendency to produce 
scattered flowers throughout the season. For instance, a novelty 
that will be introduced the coming Fall called Golden Climber 
(Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James) is not everblooming, but does 
have a frequent recurrence of bloom in late Summer and 
Autumn. Incidentally, the general color of the flowers is gold 
with orange-carmine splashes on the bud. It has been reported 
that another novelty climber, Laure Soupert, was still in bloom 
this last season in mid-November. The flowers come in clusters 
like those of a polyantha rose, are very fragrant, and are nearly 
white in color. The growth of Allen’s Fragrant Pillar, from 
England, is not very vigorous, but large, full, pink blooms may 
be expected throughout the season. Amateurs should plan to 
grow this variety either as a pillar rose or train it against a 
fence. 

Many other climbing roses show a disposition to give 
scattered blooms late in the season. This is true of some new 
Australian varieties, notably Scorcher. The brilliant scarlet 
blooms of this rose measure four inches across and are startling 
in their brilliancy. There is an indication that many more true 
everblooming roses, however, will come to light in the next few 
years. Plant breeders are at work in the United States, Spain, 
France, Australia, and Germany and one finds already in these 
countries varieties of everblooming climbers that are very 
promising. A prominent rose breeder of Czecho-Slovakia claims 
to have a much improved climber of the New Dawn type. 

Old gardeners, not convinced that the new everblooming 
climbers are a great advancement, point out that they have 
known of plants of Dr. W. Van Fleet that have produced 
blooms late in the season. In fact, it often happens that scattered 
blooms appear on side shoots from the old flower clusters of 
Mary Lovett, Mary Wallace and Christine Wright, too, but in 
order to get these blooms one should not cut off the flower 
stems, but merely the dead blossoms themselves. It is suggested 
that even with Blaze, the flowering stems should not be pruned 
after the blossoms pass. 

One should not assume that everblooming climbing roses 
were unknown up to the time New Dawn was introduced. The 
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Blaze, a New Everblooming Climbing Rose 


late Captain Thomas of California originated a great many 
semi-climbers that are particularly adapted to California but 
which are also reliably hardy in Pennsylvania and even north- 
ward to Cape Cod. One of the best in this group is Bloomfield 
Courage, which has small, dark velvety-red flowers with white 
centers. It is practically everblooming in many sections of the 
country. Its everblooming habit is its chief recommendation, 
however. 

The Reverend Pemberton of England used the Musk rose 
to produce such varieties as Prosperity, a small flowered, pale 
pink variety, of only moderate growth. Daphne, another hy- 
brid musk rose, produces branching clusters of blush pink blos- 
soms throughout Summer and Autumn and makes a low pillar 
or climber. 

The climbing hybrid teas give good blooms toward the end 
of the season but not“as freely as one would suppose. Curiously 
enough, climbing Mme. Edouard Herriot makes a strong plant 
which in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., may climb 20 feet 
high. The growth is shorter, however, to the northward. This 
variety blooms early in the season and makes a brilliant show- 
ing with its flaming flowers of orange-red and salmon. It takes 
several years for the plants to develop long, heavy canes from 
which the blooms arise throughout the season. Climbing Los 
Angeles also is better in many ways than the dwarf parent from 
which it sported and will prove hardier in many sections. 
Naturally, since old canes are necessary to get good blooms, 
little pruning should be done other than to cut out dead or 
weak growths. 

Some rosarians claim that Ghislaine de Feligonde is the 
hardiest so-called yellow rambler we have. The difficult name 
probably has kept this variety from being better known. Its 
apricot-yellow buds open into clusters of pale buff flowers with 
coppery tints. The canes are almost thornless, and the foliage 
is heavy. This variety is not everblooming, of course, and yet 
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the first burst of bloom is followed for three months with 
scattered clusters of blooms. 

Birdie Blye, originated as long ago as 1904 by the famous 
rosarian Dr. W. Van Fleet, may be trained as a low climbing 
rose although it usually is grown as a shrub of the Gruss an 
Teplitz type. It is everblooming, with fragrant pink flowers 
in clusters and may be considered one of the earlier everbloom- 
ing climbing varieties. Mermaid, a very pretty single yellow 
climber from England, flowers consistently throughout the 
season. It was introduced in 1918. And yet, these varieties do 
not equal in growth and freedom of bloom the present-day 
novelty everblooming climbers. Northern gardeners must, 
therefore, look forward to more strictly everblooming climbers 
such as New Dawn and Blaze for continuity of bloom on a 
climbing plant. 


VERBENAS FOR COLOR 


b  sgegedtnins in clear scarlet, pink, white, purple and blue 
are a source of much enjoyment to every gardener, no 
matter how small the garden spot. Sutton’s Giant Pink, either 
as the fixed variety or in mixed shades, gives a profusion of 
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Beauty of Oxford Hybrid, a Novelty Verbena 


blooms in large clusters all Summer long. Many amateurs will 
question the superiority of these kinds to the ever-popular 
Mayflower variety. They may be grown from seed, but the 
true Mayflower is grown only from cuttings. The variety of 
this name offered in seed catalogues is variable. 

In the “‘giant’’ group is included a white variety that forms 
dense clusters of blooms. Giant Royal Blue is really blue, a 
rich tone with a contrasting white eye. Firefly, a brilliant 
scarlet color, tends to be small flowered and late in blooming, 
at least in some northern gardens. Etna may also be slow to 
bloom and then, too, tends to lose its brilliant geranium-red 
color. 

Probably first place among the rosy-red varieties goes to 
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Beauty of Oxford Hybrid, which is classed as a novelty this 
year. The individual florets are often over an inch in diameter 
on well-grown plants, although the size decreases as the season 
advances. Different tones of clear rosy-pink and rosy-red are 
represented. The foliage is a rich dark green color. This 
variety received fourth place among annual flowers in a selec- 
tion of “‘All American’’ novelties made last Fall by a group 
of seedmen. From the same American originator came last 
year the variety Lavender Glory. This one also has huge 
flowers, the color being true lavender accentuated by a creamy- 
white eye. Both kinds grow very vigorously. 

These large flowered verbenas are very good as cut flowers. 
In fact, the more the blooms are cut, the more freely the plants 
flower. Plants set out in the garden from March-sown seed 
soon spread over the ground, especiaily if pegged down, to 
make a solid mass of color. The young plants should be set 
12 or 14 inches apart and it is well to help them along with 
a mild liquid manure at the end of June and early in August. 


LATE WINTER SPRAYS 


ATE March or early April is the customary time to begin 
spraying fruit trees for such pests as the oyster shell scale, 
San Jose scale, European red mite, aphids, pear psyllas, and 
other pests. This first spraying with a dormant or delayed 
dormant spray, as described in the bulletins published by the 
state colleges, is very important indeed. Without doubt it 
provides the safest and best possible assurance for a clean crop. 

Although lime sulphur is still preferred by some fruit 
growers, it has been found that oil sprays are more satisfac- 
tory, especially where the European red mite is present—that 
tiny creature that turns apple leaves a dusty bronze color and 
that stunts the fruit. Oil sprays, too, are more pleasant to use. 
They are, however, insecticides and not fungicides. Before 
putting on dormant sprays in late Winter, all fruit tree prun- 
ing should be finished. When estimating the amount of spray 
mixture needed, one should allow a gallon to an apple, plum 
or pear tree having a branch spread of about eight or nine feet. 
Larger trees 12 to 15 feet in diameter require almost two 
gallons of diluted spray to cover them properly. 

Scale insects are not restricted in their diet to fruit trees. 
There are many other woody plants upon which they may 
be found, such as lilacs, dogwoods, rugosa and other wild types 
of roses, mountain ash, Japanese quince and a number of 
smooth barked trees and shrubs. Where only scale insects are 
to be destroyed, painting the spray solution on the bark with 
a small brush may be feasible. This method may be conveni- 
ent on small fruit trees in the backyard gardens. If European 
red mites and aphid eggs, however, are to be destroyed, the 
insecticides should be sprayed on. 

The more pressure behind a spray, the more efficient the 
finished job will be. There are on the market a number of 
small hand spraying outfits that will give from 60 to 90 
pounds pressure. One should have a nozzle, too, that will 
give a good stream of spray. It should be kept in mind that 
the purpose of spraying fruit trees before the foliage comes 
out is to destroy the eggs and insect pests on the twigs, in 
cracks in the bark, and between the bud scales. Every part of 
the tree, every crack and crevice to the topmost twigs and 
shoots must, therefore, be thoroughly drenched. 

When spraying, it is important to hold the nozzle close to 
the branches, running it up and down on all sides and to be 
sure to cover the undersides of the branches. 

It is useless to attempt to spray on windy days. Neither 
should spraying be done when the temperature is below 45 
degrees or when hard frosts are expected at night. Naturally, 
it is unwise to spray if rain seems imminent. Persons with ten- 
der skin should cover their hands and face with a cream or 
lotion before starting to work. It will be wise not to let oil 
spray fall on herbaceous plants that remain green all Winter. 
Cover them with canvas or paper. It will be wise to cover the 
grass under fruit trees while spraying. 









usurped the good old-fashioned canna beds which used 
to grace many yards; and yet the canna is not to be con- 
sidered obsolete. Few plants are so reliable. It has no diseases; it 
is rarely troubled by insect pests; it thrives in almost any soil; 
burning hot weather, intense drought or prolonged rains 
never bother it; the massive, colorful spikes of bloom and 


IN eas and more interesting phases of gardening have 


handsome foliage of bronze or green create a bold and color- | 


ful display from early summer till frost; and, what is more, it 
costs less, because cannas are planted farther apart than most 
other flowers. 

The newer varieties and the orchid-flowering types, like 
Red King Humbert, Yellow King Humbert, Ambassador, 
The President, Copper Giant, Frau Dr. Klien, Hungaria, Mrs. 
A. Conrad, Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, Mary Thilow, and others, 
all have large blooms ranging through various tones of pink, 
red and yellow, on stout stems, rarely exceeding four feet in 
height. They are greatly superior to the old-fashioned, tall 
growing types with small flowers. 

Cannas remain true to color and type year after year. 
Occasionally, an amateur believes that his cannas have re- 
verted, but the truth is that there is no such thing as reversion 
in cannas from divisions. What actually happens is that 
chance seedlings, coming up late in one year, do not bloom. 
Not having flowered, they are not discovered. The roots are 
dug with the regular stock and planted again perhaps in 
another location the following year. These seedling plants 
bloom the second year. It is very generally known that cannas 
from seed seldom equal the parent. 

In the frost free sections of the South, the roots are left in 
the ground all year and certain varieties sometimes deteriorate 
if the seed pods are not removed or if the clumps become too 
large. In the North, where they are lifted each Fall, this does 
not occur. 

Cannas should be dug immediately after a frost that is 
heavy enough to damage the foliage. Frost must never touch 
the roots. It is best to cut the tops off six inches from ground, 
and to dig the clumps without removing any of the soil. The 
ideal Winter storage is 35 degrees to 45 degrees and moder- 


MODERN CANNAS AND THEIR MERITS 


Among the best keeping cannas are the following: 


Mrs. Herbert Hoover, carmine 
Nokomis, crimson-carmine 
Palm Beach, maize-yellow 
Richard Wallace, canary yellow 
Rosea Gigantea, rose 

Statue of Liberty, orange-scarlet 
The Ambassador, brilliant red 
The President, scarlet 
Triomphe, dark red 

Uhlberg, carmine marked yellow 
Wintzer’s Colossal, scarlet 
Wyoming, orange 


Antoine Wintzer, crimson 
Commander Byrd, near white 
Dr. Ackernecht, cerise pink 
Florence Vaughan, yellow 
Gladiator, yellow dotted red 
Golden Wedding, yellow 
Hollywood, orange-pink 
Honolulu, La-France pink 
King Humbert, orange-scarlet 
Louis Cayeux, rosy-scarlet 
Louisiana, scarlet 

Mme. Crozy, scarlet and yellow 


Fair Keepers 


Ambassador, red Hungaria, pink 
Copper Giant, old rose Red King Humbert 
Yellow King Humbert 


Poor Keepers 


King Midas, yellow 

Mrs. Alfred Conard, salmon-pink 

Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, 
watermelon pink 


Cannas planted in round beds should be set 18 inches apart 
each way. Thus, a bed of seven feet in diameter would require 
19 plants, one for the center, six for the first row and 12 for 
the second or outside row. Thirty-seven plants will fill a bed 
ten feet in diameter with one in the center and six, 12 and 18 
plants in successive rows. To figure the number of plants 
needed for larger beds 13 and 16 feet in diameter, allow for 
an additional row for each larger size, each row to have six 
more plants than the one next nearest the center. 

The old-fashioned round canna bed may not appeal to some 
persons. They may prefer to use a few plants in clumps in the 
hardy border. A dark green background of shrubbery or ever- 
green makes an excellent setting for the more brilliantly colored 
varieties. Cannas make good garden decorative material, but the 
blossoms do not have enough substance for cutting. Some kinds 
are better seen at a distance than near to. 

Started canna plants may be set out in the open ground by 
the end of May. A flat bed is preferable to one crowned in the 
center because it will collect rain water. A liberal dressing of 
bone meal worked into the soil will be beneficial. 


Apricot, rich apricot 
City of Portland, deep pink 
Eureka, white 





ately damp. In heated, bone-dry basements or attics, pack 

the clumps in boxes of slightly moistened earth or peat = 
moss and if the least sign of shriveling appears on the 
bulbs, moisten the soil a little. 

Do not divide clumps until planting time, unless rot- 
ting occurs. Plant divisions with not less than three eyes 
and not more than six. For earlier flowering, plant them 
in a hotbed in very sandy soil four weeks in advance of 
outdoor planting and control growth by day ventilation 
so that the shoots will not be over six inches long when 
it is time to plant them outside. Pink cannas do not keep 
over Winter as well as those of other colors. 

Cannas kept in a warm place will start to grow. This 
will do no particular harm provided they are given plenty 
of light and water to keep up the growth. This last 
method is the one to be adopted with the few varieties 
like Mrs. Alfred Conrad, Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, Carmine 
Beauty and others, which are a bit sensitive. It is really not 
storing them, but growing them on through the Winter. 
A common practice is to start divisions of Mrs. Pierre S. 
duPont into growth early in March. It is practically im- 
possible for amateurs without conservatories or very light 
basement windows to carry them over successfully, how- 
ever. Dormant canna roots and potted plants are so rea- 
sonably priced that many persons prefer to try a different 
variety each year and avoid the trouble of Winter storage. 
The orchid-flowered varieties with large heads of deli- 

















cately colored blossoms, frilled blooms are well worth 
growing just as annuals. 





Mts. Pierre S. duPont, One of the Handsomest Pink Cannas 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1932-33 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten dol- 
lars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.” 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the de- 
cision of the judges. Size will not count, however; a club with 
a small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1933 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition must 
reach the office of ‘Horticulture,’ 300 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass., by September 1. 


ARRANGEMENTS OF CARNATIONS 


HE national show of the American Carnation Society at 

Worcester, Mass., offered an excellent opportunity to con- 
sider the possibilities of the carnation and as the writer was a 
judge for the class in table arrangements with entries from the 
garden clubs of the county, close observation became a neces- 
sity. Interest in the exhibits was marked and I will confess 
that the problem of arrangement, particularly on dinner 
tables, seemed to me unusually difficult. 

The exhibitors were about equally divided between those 
who kept the stems and achieved arrangements a bit higher 
than we like, and those who cut the stems, used the flowers 
for color only, making a low and often clumsily tight massing 
with other flowers. In one of the commercial exhibits, how- 
ever, there was a small, graceful arrangement of carnations 
with eight- to twelve-inch stems arranged with maidenhair 
fern which proved that even such a difficult problem can be 
solved. The better proportion of stem and flower and the use 
of rather delicate additional material seemed to preserve all the 
intrinsic talent of the carnation, intensifying its grace and yet 
keeping the whole picture small enough for even a side table. 

With such a sign-post, a wealth of possibilities presented 
themselves, many of them based on actual color schemes 
evolved by the exhibitors, but executed in a less pleasing 
manner. From a delicately charming but tall arrangement of 
white pinks, white buddleia, and blue Spanish iris, we might 
omit the irises and lower the height for an even more chaste 
effect. Where a variegated rose carnation was mixed with lilac 
pink Primula malacoides (a fetching color scheme if you like 
it) a bit less crowding and stems of intermediate length would 
have served the purpose. Creamy carnations and orange di- 
morphopheca were lovely, the rich darks, less difficult than 
the bright pinks and the most promising of all were the blush 
and white and sulphurs with the darker picotee edge. One 
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would go with touches of vivid euphorbia, another with deep 
yellow acacia, another with luscious lavender sweet peas or 
sprays of diminutive pink roses. 

As to foliage for combination, the common asparagus is 
least good; smilax is better, and the gray of acacia or the light 
green of the bigger maidenhair ferns the best of all. I suspect 
that the branches of cedar of Lebanon would be entertaining. 
In other words contrast of texture seems better than harmony 
with flower size. Both large leaves and large flowers such as a 
tulip seem rather out of place, whereas the fine-cut foliage and 


_the loosely sprayed little flowers add grace. 


In fact, I came to the conclusion that color might vary but 
that, in a table arrangement, with carnations dominant, 
contrast of texture and marked similarity of grace should 
prevail. On the one hand, there would be flowers too tall for 
our convenience and on the other hand a low arrangement 
that tended to be too crowded and clumsy. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 


Groton, Mass. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


The following books have recently been added to the 

library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Arbor day, ed. and comp. by R. W. Furnas. Lincoln, Neb., State 
journal co., 1888. 

Architecture & landscape gardening of the [Panama Pacific] exposi- 
tion. San Francisco, Elder, 1915. 

—e and plant-breeding, by C. D. Darlington. Lond., Macm., 

Flora of the prairies and plains of central North America, by P. A. 
Rydberg. Y., New York botanical garden, 1932. 

Flower educator, by E. C. Vick. N. Y., Audel, 1928. 

Forest trees of New England, by R. G. Leavitt. Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Arnold Arboretum, 1932. 

Gardening in the southwest, ed. by Mrs. G. R. Scruggs. Dallas, Tex., 
Southwest press, 1932. 

Gardens of England and Wales, by Queen’s institute of district nurs- 
ing. Lond., Country life, 1932. 

Genetics in relation to agriculture, by E. B. Babcock and R. E. Clausen; 
2d ed. N. Y., McGraw, 1927. 

Inbreeding and outbreeding, by E. M. East and D. F. Jones. Phil., 
Lippincott, 1919. 

Insect pests of farm, garden and orchard, by E. D. Sanderson; 3d ed. 
rev. by E. M. Peairs. N. Y., Wiley, 1931. 

Landmarks of botanical history, by E. L. Greene. Wash., Smithsonian, 


1909. 
Natural gardens of North Carolina, by B. W. Wells. Chapel Hill, 


N. C., Univ. of N. C. press, 1932. 

oo gardening, by B. H. B. Symons-Jeune. Lond., Country 
ife, 4 

Pequena contribui¢ao para um diccionario das plantas uteis do estado 
de S. Paulo (indigenas e aclimadas), by Huascar pereira. Sao Paulo, 
Typographia Brasil de Rothschild & co., 1929. 

Plant hunting in the wilds, by F. K. Ward. Lond., Figurehead, 1931. 

Poisonous plants, illus. by John Nash. Lond., Etchello and Macdonald, 


1927. 
Saxifrages or rockfoils, by W. Irving and R. A. Malby. Lond., 


Headley bros., 1914. 
Spath-buch, 1720-1930. Berlin, L. Spath, 1930. 
Tree crops, by J. R. Smith. N. Y., Harcourt, 1929. 


THE PLEASING GRASSLEAF SCABIOSA 


Er the very large group of scabiosas, only one or two 
annual species and the most excellent Scabiosa caucasica 
seem to be at all in cultivation in this country, but there is a 
group of small sorts, suited specially for the rock garden, 
among which are being discovered many real gems. The oldest 
= these, in length of time in gardens, seem to be S. gramini- 
olia. 

This is really a little shrub, for the basal stem is woody 
and branched, and the narrow silvery leaves evergreen. It 
might be a robust kind of edelweiss, and for foliage alone it 
is a valuable addition to the matted rock plants with silvery 
foliage. But all Summer it bears small pale violet heads on 
slender stems some eight inches tall. Neither sun nor drought 
seem to injure it, and it is fully hardy where drainage is good. 
Then there are S. parnassiaefolia, only a few inches tall, S. 
silenifolia, S. silaifolia, S. triniaefolia or S. rutaefolia, and] 
others as they can be obtained. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 








OME gardeners who digested the reports or excerpts of the 
papers read before the American Society of Horticultural 
Science at Atlantic City recently must have had a shock to 
learn that some of their pet theories were being rudely shat- 
tered. Ever since the hybrid Lupinus polyphyllus appeared 
among the seed offerings, I have declared that they needed 
lime. Yet time and again I have seen the statement that these 
lupines required an acid soil, an unusual requirement, one not 
demanded, I think, by any of the leguminous plants. What- 
ever the soil this type of lupine may select in its native wilds 
of California, it is certain that it is not of an acid nature, nor 
is it wherever it thrives to perfection, be it in England, where 
the hybrids originated, the New England states or the far 
Northwest. I confess, to my regret, that I cannot grow lupines 
to compare with those I used to grow many years ago on 
heavy land with a chalky subsoil, even with the aid of lime. 
The reason is that extreme heat is not to their liking. 

The so-called German irises have always been acknowl- 
edged lime lovers, but I would hesitate to accept the dictum 
that Daphne cneorum demands an alkaline soil. Because it is 
an evergreen, some have assumed it favors peaty soil, but 
actually it is more or less impartial, doing well in ordinary 
loam, though a little peat will encourage the rooting of 
layers. The deciduous D. mezereum decidedly favors a heavy 
loam and I never saw it do better than on such soil with a 
chalk base in its native England. D. cneorum hails from 
Australia and in view of the fact that it thrives especially well 
on limestone rockwork, I assume such conditions are favored 
in the wild state. 


bens definite statement at the Atlantic City meeting, that 
the storage of gladiolus bulbs in a warm place will advance 
the flowering period is interesting, because some persons have 
held the opposite view. I have, however, known commercial 
growers to place the bulbs to be used for forcing on top of 
the boiler for a few weeks, but the fact is generally recognized 
that it is useless to plant northern-grown bulbs before Janu- 
ary, unless they are greenhouse grown and thus early ripened. 
Southern California and Florida can and do ship gladiolus 
flowers from December on, but the bulbs have previously been 
grown in those regions. Some efforts, I believe, have been 
made to carry gladiolus bulbs in cold storage for late planting 
in the Fall under glass, but, so far as I am aware, with no 
satisfactory results, for the reason that gladioli if not planted 
by early Summer begin to develop new bulbs without making 
leaf growth. 


S to the cause of pink hydrangeas changing to blue, Pro- 
fessor C. H. Connors definitely proved years ago that 
acidity is the explanation, all the magnificent blue plants one 
sees near the New Jersey coast line being due to the acid soil, 
a condition that is prevalent over a large portion of that state. 
The use of aluminum sulphate is the easiest method of acidi- 
fying the soil and florists who specially desire blue give their 
plants an occasional dose. But some florists were at a loss to 
know how to get clear pink blooms for a certainty, until 
Professor Connors diagnosed the reason and then some grow- 
ers ran into trouble through using too much lime, the plants 
developing chlorosis. In very early days, old-time gardeners 
used iron filings or alum to get blue flowers on their hydran- 
geas, but here again it was the acid reaction of these elements 
that brought results. 
It also may be added that Professor Connors has for several 
years demonstrated that roses, carnations and other flowers 
can be grown in pure sand, fed only with liquid nutrients. 
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Anyone visiting the New Jersey State College at New Bruns- 
wick, may see a whole house of carnations and one of roses, 
the plants growing in pure sand on the regular commercial 
scale and it would puzzle anyone to see the difference be- 
tween these and others growing in ordinary soil. Some of the 
carnations are growing in benches of sand that have been in 
use for three or four years and, if anything, the plants are 
finer in this old sand than in new sand. Nothing organic has 
ever been given to the plants. I may farther add that by his 
sand tests, Professor Connors has satisfactorily proven that 
sweet peas under glass, drop their buds in dull weather, not 
because of the lack of sunshine alone but because the plants, 
surfeited with nitrogen, cannot assimilate it properly when 
the light is poor, and cast their buds in consequence. 

Professor Connors is now carrying on a series of tests with 
a view to finding what are the ideal fertilizer proportions. 
I might mention that years ago potash was recognized as a 
useful control against bud drop outdoors and some growers 
under glass find a fertilizer rich in potash is of considerable 
service in this direction. 


RS. BESSIE W. BUXTON of Peabody, Mass., tells me 
that she has received many letters about a recent article 

in Horticulture about billbergias. She goes on to say that 
Billbergia nutans suddenly showed eight buds, one quite rosy, 
on the morning of December 17. They grew fast, and on 
December 21 the first rose-red sheath opened, showing the 
cluster of buds inside. On Christmas morning the two upper 
lily bells opened, and another bud sheath also opened. Each 
day brought changes, flowers coming and going. The indi- 
vidual flowers of this billbergia last about three days, and 
only two or three on the spike are open at the same time. 
There are from five to eight flowers on each spike. Mrs. Bux- 
ton’s plant produced nine spikes in all, the blooming period 
covering nearly four weeks. The golden stamens grow heavy 








Billbergia Nutans as Grown by Bessie W. Buxton 
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with pollen, which remains long after the flower has 
withered. 

Mrs. Buxton’s plant spends its Summers in a coldframe in 
the garden, under whitened glass, well ventilated and sprayed 
freely twice a day. 

A more showy billbergia is B. sanderiana, with much 
broader, shorter leaves of grey-green, edged with crimson 
spines and spotted with cream-white, the under side flushed 
with deep crimson. The flower spike is shorter than that of 
B. nutans, and the bracts are a darker red. The calyx is deep 
red, the trumpet shaped corolla pale green, with three deep 
blue petals, and the small golden stamens are hidden inside 
the corolla, not hanging, as in B. nutans. It blooms about the 


same time as B. nutans. 


AISING lilies from seed is one of the most interesting pur- 
AX suits I know in the whole field of propagation. We are all 
clamoring to raise a hybrid lily with similar qualities to that 
endowed in Lilium testaceum. Most varieties of lilies sown 
in a coldframe in October, in a soil mixture that has a high 
percentage of leaf mould or peat will germinate the following 
Spring. Indeed, if seed of L. regale and some of the earlier 
sorts can be had sooner it is wise to sow immediately. Some 
of them germinate very quickly and if they can be pricked 
into a frame early enough to be established before cold 
weather sets in, they are so much ahead. 


MECONOPSIS ON LONG ISLAND 


7 seems possible that gardeners in this country who have 
fallen under the spell of the Asiatic poppyworts may be in- 
terested to know that Meconopsis wallichi has flowered very 
well in the garden at Hill House, the estate of Anton G. 
Hodenpyl, at Locust Valley, N. Y. Plants of the Welsh 
poppy, M. cambrica—but not the double form Mr. Weston 
mentions in his article in the January 1 issue—have flowered 
for two seasons and have seemed relatively easy to satisfy, as 
one might infer from Farrer’s ele- 
vating note about their habits in 
English gardens. Unless plants of the 
“Welsh poppy”’ prove to be reliably 
perennial in habit, it is difficult to see 
just how they are superior to Iceland 
poppies. 

Fresh seed of Meconopsts wallichi 
was received in the Fall of 1930 from 
a very keen horticulturist who gardens 
in Scotland and also from the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Edinburgh. Some 
of this was sown in the greenhouse in 
late November, and a second sowing 
was made the following March. The 
soil mixture used was one-half garden 
loam, one-quarter well decomposed 
local peat, and one-quarter sand. 
When still very small, the seedlings 
were pricked out of the seed pans into 
flats, and later they were transplanted 
into three-inch pots, using the same 
soil mixture except for a diminished 
amount of sand. 

In order to learn just what kind of 
a situation would best meet their needs 
several locations exhibiting varying 
amounts of shade and soil moisture 
were selected for the young plants, and 
in late May they were planted out. 
The best results were obtained in 
a group of fifty or sixty plants in a 
cool perpetually moist bed at the 
foot of a north-facing bank, down 





A Plant of Meconopsis Wallichi Grown on 
Long Island 
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to which the spreading branches of giant oaks and sweet-gums 
permitted only a few casual rays of direct sunlight to pene- 
trate. Previously, Japanese primroses had luxuriated on this 
site, but it was thought best to remove them to allow of more 
variety in the planting. During the Summer of 1931 the 
plants grew nicely, but showed no inclination to flower. In 
the bed by the bank the soft rosettes of furry leaves reached 
splendid proportions, and kept unfolding larger and larger 
each week. The finest measured fifteen inches across. During 
the Winter of 1931-32 no protection of any kind was given, 
and not a plant was lost. This was an exceptionally mild 
Winter for Long Island, it is very true, but the factor in- 
fluencing the hardiness of the ‘“‘Himalayan poppy”’ seems to be 
not so much the amount of cold, to a reasonable limit, but 
too-abundant moisture in the soil and around the hearts of 
the plants. 

In the Spring of 1932—a year after they had been set out 
from three-inch pots—the plants started to produce a central 
axis, and soon the first buds appeared. They seemed in no 
hurry to open, however, and the tallest stems were six feet 
high before the first flowers opened. The bloom started in 
mid-June and continued for over six weeks, with the best 
effect during July. In color the flowers were quite variable: 
many were deep lavender, and very lovely in a delicate droop- 
ing fashion, and they also ranged through rosy violet and 
violet blue. Some were dull and greyish, and altogether un- 
exciting. The individual flowers lasted about two days, and 
they were at their best during the first morning before the 
glistening crepy petals had been dried by the warm air cur- 
rents of mid-day. After the long flowering period all the 
plants that had flowered slowly browned and died, all of them 
failing to produce viable seed. In the center of the bed some 
few plants had remained in their rosette form, having decided, 
no doubt, to withhold their bloom one more year until their 
individual beauties would be more admired. 


—Ben Blackburn. 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 
WATER FOR BIRDS 


HE use of a pedestal bird bath for 

a miniature garden (Horticulture, 
February 1) may have artistic value 
and provide an interesting experiment 
but bringing it into the house cannot 
fail to cause hardship to the Winter 
birds. Anyone who watches birds 
through the year knows that they seek 
and need water in Winter as well as 
in Summer. There is no other one 
thing, the year through, that attracts 
birds to a garden as does a shallow 
pool where they may drink and bathe. 
In Winter the water needs to be re- 
plenished— ice thawed, or removed— 
at least several times a day. Snow does 
not take the place of water. Birds will 
fly miles to find water, for it is one 
of the necessities of life. So, unless 
there is an additional water supply for 
the birds, let us think twice before we 
are tempted to take away the pedestal 
bath that belongs to them. Any 
Winter landscape holds far more birds 
than we realize. If we watch we may 
see them fly down and peck at the ice; 
when the water is thawed they flock 
there to drink long and thirstily; and, 
if chance offers, to bathe, though the 
temperature be well below freezing. 


—Frances S. Twining. 
Portland, Ore. 
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GROWING THE CULINARY HERBS 


ANY herbs are handsome plants, which add to the 

beauty and variety of the flower borders. In addition 

to their good looks, most of the herbs are fragrant, and in 

these days when we are becoming nose-conscious and looking 

for sweet-smelling plants, they form a pleasant addition to 
the garden. 

The list given below is for the beginner in the delights of 
herb-gardening. It is small because it is wisest to begin on a 
small scale and then to enlarge one’s activities. I have found 
that 74 of the 300 herbs I have tried contain properties valu- 
able to me as condiments, for teas or as ingredients in pot- 
pourris. 

With the exception of tarragon, which is sterile, the herbs 
are all easy to raise from seed. Angelica is the only one which 
must be sown from strictly fresh seed and should be planted 
in midsummer as soon as the seed is ripe. It is a good plan 
to start the others indoors in February or March. However, 
if one has no hot-house or cold frame, they will germinate 
satisfactorily if started out of doors in May, in a sunny, well 
drained situation and in soil which is not too rich but which 
has been well worked until it is of a smooth, crumbly con- 
sistency. Most of the labiates, such as hyssop, thyme, mint 
or savory, can be increased from cuttings set in sand in cold 
frames, in late Summer. 

The seeds of many can be bought from American seedmen 
and those not obtainable in the United States may be pur- 
chased in England and France. The names of seedmen will 
be given to those inquiring at the office of this magazine. 


ANNUAL HERBS 


Anise, Pimpinella anisum. Seeds and leaves used for flavoring. 

Basil, sweet, Ocimum basilicum. Leaves used for flavoring hot and cold dishes, 
especially dishes made with tomatoes, and Italian bean soup. 

Basil, bush, Ocimum minimum. Same as above. 

Borage, Borago officinalis. Leaves and flowering tops used for flavoring cold 
drinks. 

Chervil, Anthriscus cerefolium. Leaves used for flavoring and as a garnish. 

Coriander, Coriandrum sativum. Seeds used for flavoring desserts and candies. 

Dill, Anethum graveolens. Seeds used for flavoring, and the leaves in pickles 
and fish sauces. 

Marigold, pot, Calendula officinalis. Petals used for flavoring. 

Marjoram, sweet knotted, Origanum mayjorana. Leaves and flowering tops 
used for flavoring hot dishes and cream cheese. 

Nasturtium, Tropaeolum minus. Stems and buds used for salads; seeds used 
for flavoring sauces. 

Rosemary, Rosmarinus officinalis. Really a perennial sub-shrub, but since 
it is not hardy in the north, it should be raised annually from cuttings 
or seeds. The leaves flavor soups and meat dishes. 

Savory, Summer, Satureja hortensis. Leaves and flowering branches used for 
flavoring. 

Sorrel, Rumex scutatus. Leaves used for flavoring spinach and to make soup. 


























Double WEET scented. Absolutely 
hardy. Take kindly to 


Russian Violets shady places. Easy to grow. 


book. 

Now a word about the new 
catalog. Has many new tested 
things. Not unproven novel- 
ties, mind you, but new things 
thoroughly tested by us. 

And remember there are no 
ifs, ands or buts in Wayside’s 
guarantee of satisfaction. 










3 for$ .85 Order your violets. Send for 
12 for 2.50 the catalog. 
100 for 18.00 
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New Rose 
“IBILAILIE” 


THE ONLY HARDY 
EVERBLOOMING 
SCARLET CLIMBER 







A SNew ROSE OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 
TO ALL HOME GARDENERS 


Now, for the VERY FIRST time, you can enjoy 
a hardy, everblooming Scarlet Climbing Rose. 
“BLAZE” is unquestionably the most notable 
achievement in rose culture in many years. 


And what a beauty it is! Brilliant in color... 
lovely in shape ... profuse in bloom . . . “BLAZE” 
combines the vigor, beauty and hardiness of Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber with the everblooming qualities of 
a favorite everblooming rose. It can be depended 
upon to brighten your garden throughout the entire 
season. 


“BLAZE” has many uses ... train it over an arch 
or your favorite pergola ... cover your fence or the 
side of your garage ... brighten your porch, or grow 
it on a tall post into a handsome pillar. 





Be among the first in your community to enjoy 

The genuine “BLAZE” this remarkable new rose. Make sure of it by plac- 

ghee ge 4 pd _ ing your order now with YOUR DEALER. “BLAZE” 

' che is sold by up-to-date Nurserymen, Florists, Seeds- 

Protected by U.S. Plant men and Dealers everywhere. Available also in 
Patent No. 10. “Fertil-Potted” packages. 


Two New Hybrid Tea Roses 


A rich, deep golden yellow Talis- 
SOUVENIR: man. One of the outstanding gold 
medal winners of the 1932 American shows. It has 
all the desirable qualities of the popular Talisman. 
A superb garden variety, and a prolific producer of 
fragrant flowers for cutting. Souvenir was awarded 
U. S. Plant Patent No. 25. Order from your dealer. 


AMELIA EARHART: 4& .8loriously beauti- 


* ful, new rose. Buds of 
straw yellow with a faint blush, open into heavy 
petalage with richer color toward the center. Per- 
fumed and long lasting. Available in very limited 
quantities this spring in strong growing plants from ©1932—J. & P. Co. 
6-inch pots. 


JACKSON ¢PERKINS COMPANY 


of New Roses. and Plant Specialties 


mee eo NTO ONLY J] 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 





Souvenir 
A Golden Talisman 
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ROSE-TIME 
eAPPROACHES 


Before we realize it, June, the month of Roses, 
will be at our door. Surely you won’t want to 
greet it without the new and rare Rose beau- 
ties. Now’s the time to order. Here are a few 
of the very latest varieties Bobbink & Atkins 


can supply: 
Sunshine. Golden orange. 


Dr. Eckener. Hybrid Rugosa. Yellow and 


orange. Semi-double. 


Hermann Lindecke. HT. Silvery pink. 


Climbing Roses 


Henri Linger. HW. Orange and yellow. 


Blaze. Brilliant scarlet. 


Royal Scarlet Hybrid. HW. Early blooming. 


Rock Garden Plants 


If you have not yet followed this modern 
trend, you should begin this Spring. 
Bobbink & Atkins can supply practically 
every low-growing plant needed. You will 
be delighted with them all — especially 
with these— 
Campanula garganica. Deep blue. 
Ericas (Heather). Many varieties. 
Geum. Fire Opal. Scarlet and orange. 
Phlox Arendsi, Louise. Pale lilac. 
Phlox Arendsi, Hanna. Bright pink. 








Old-fashioned Flowers 


New introductions and old favorites are 
next-door-neighbors in our fields. Here are 
a few suggestions from the extensive col- 
lection noted in our Specialty List— 
Gaillardia Portola 
Phlox in varieties 
Potentilla Hybrids 
Heuchera (Alum Root) 
Delphinium, Wrexham strain. 
Hardy Asters in varieties. 


Novelties and Rare Plants, a new specialty list, will be mailed free on 
request to all points east of the Mississippi River. 
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i New Jersey 








Do You Wish Your Rock Garden to Be a Joy 
Throughout the Year? Our New Catalogue 
Will Tell You How This May Be Accomplished 


We have over a thousand thoroughly acclimatized “tried and true” 
varieties and species of the finest Alpine and Rock plants. Many of 
these plants have never been listed in any catalogue in this country 
before. 


Below is a list of a few items selected at random from our cata- 
logue which may be of interest to you. 


Our large collection of Saxifragas contains nearly one hundred 
species and varieties. Other items are Androsaces, Campanulas, four- 
teen types of Gentianas. Geraniums, Hypericums, nine types of 
Lewisias. Erodiums, Meconopsis; over fifty types and varieties of 
Primulas. Twenty varieties of Violas. Phyteumas, Douglasias, Glob- 
ularia, Omphalodes, Ramondia, Soldanella Alpina, rare and fine 
Potentilla Tonguei, Townsendia Exscapa, Genistas, dwarf Rhododen- 
drons, hardy Cyclamen, the rare and beautiful Raoulia Australis, the 
popular Rosa Rouletti and other dwarf roses. 


Cultural suggestions and information gladly furnished. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES 
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BIENNIAL HERBS 


Angelica, Angelica archangelica. Seeds used for flavoring sweets; the stems 
are eaten as a vegetable. 

Caraway, Carum carvi. Seeds are used for flavoring; the roots are eaten 
boiled as a vegetable and the leaves can be used as a garnish. 

Clary sage, Salvia sclarea. Leaves used to flavor omelettes. 


PERENNIAL HERBS 
Burnet, Poterium sanguisorba. Leaves used to flavor cool tankards and in 
salads. 


Lavender, Lavandula vera. Flower calyces used before flowers open for pot- 
pourris. 

Sage, Salvia officinalis. Leaves used for flavoring. 

Savory, Winter, Satureja montana. Leaves and tips of the branches used for 
flavoring. 

Tarragon, Artemisia dracunculus. Leaves used for flavoring. 

Thyme, English, Thymus vulgaris. Leaves and flowering tops used for 


flavoring. 
—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


A QUARTET OF WESTERN SHRUBS 


ALLUGIA PARADOXA certainly deserves the name 

paradoxa. Its general appearance is that of a Japanese anem- 
one on a sage brush, but it belongs to the rose family. The 
plant branches freely and at the most grows to five feet. The 
small rather scant foliage is of wedge-shaped leaves cut into 
three segments at the top, bright green above, rusty beneath. 
The pure white flowers are single roses and the seed pods 
develop white plumy tails as they ripen. This shrub is well 
worth while. 

Gilia californica or Leptodactylon californicum is called 
prickly phlox where it is found on the dry table lands of 
southern and south central California. It forms a broadly 
spreading, derisely foliaged shrub not over three feet high but 
perhaps quite a little broader. The short, sharply spined leaves 
are three to five cleft and a bright green, especially in young 
bushes. The flowers are bright rose or pink. A fine bush in 
full bloom is a thing of great beauty and one of the most 
fragrant shrubs that I know of. The prickly phlox is perfectly 
hardy with me and when established in well-drained soils 
thrives for many years. It grows rather easily from seeds and 
would flower, I think, the second year reliably. 

Carpenteria californica belongs to the saxifrage family, like 
the mockorange. It is a fine evergreen with oblong leaves green 
above, whitish below and it forms an erect, rather dense shrub 
up to eight feet in height. The flowers are like single Cherokee 
roses, the purest of white with many yellow stamens and 
borne well above the foliage. Few shrubs are more beautiful. 

Lonicera involucrata is a desirable bush honeysuckle of 
northern and central California in the coastal counties. It 
bears its yellow flowers in pairs inside a bract. The bracts 
themselves become crimson with age and the black berries are 
rather ornamental. This honeysuckle is easily cultivated. 


—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Cal. 
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GROW DELPHINIUM THIS YEAR 


All the Beautiful Delphiniums can be grown in your 
garden as easily as hollyhocks. They will grow faster and 
more vigorously by following our simple instructions 


OUR SUGGESTIONS FOR A 





BEAUTIFUL DELPHINIUM BED FREE 
Blooming Size ° 
= s jeame with 
ke. ach Dozen 
Wrexham Hollyhock Strain $1.00 $0.15 $1.50 every 
Blackmore & Langdon Strain 1.00 .15 1.50| $2 order 
Belladonna, Light Blue... .50 -10 1.00 
Bellamosum, Dark Blue... .50 .10 1.00 Re eos ao 4 
Elatum, Hybridum Indigo. .50 10 1.00 h 
Chinense Blue .......... 25 08 .75 on now 
Chinense White ......... 25 08 .75 oa grow 
Mail your order today. Be the first in your P = 
community to grow Delphinium without blight. i eeeeemeneeeeiinll 


Send for lst THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
peventials and LYONS - ° ° ‘ ‘a a KANSAS 
as tae Perennial growers, Delphinium specialists 
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WATER LILIES 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
FANCY and TROPICAL FISHES 


We will tell you how to beautify 
your yard inexpensively. Charming 
effects at little cost. Write today 
for our free illustrated catalog. 


BUSKIRK’S AQUARIUM 
Box 336 Independence, Ohio 














TIGRIDIA 


(MEXICAN SHELL LILY) 


Exotic Summer-flowering bulbs. Blossoms often 
5” across. From July to October. Colors—yellow, 
rose, and scarlet, mixed. Beautifully marked cen- 
ters. Ideal for rock gardens. 12 large bulbs— 
$1.50 prepaid. LIST OF RARE BULBS and 
BULB SEEDS sent FREE ON REQUEST. 


GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California 





DELPHINIUMS 


Pield-grown, 1 year 


Mrs. James Kelway, Pudor’s Prize-winner, Imperl. 
Wrexham Hollyhocks. Finest mixture of named 
Hybrids, 60c per 10, $5.00 per 100, $40 per 
1,000. The following finest obtainable from dif- 
ferent corners of the globe. Have been exhibited at 
many large shows in open competition and never 
been beaten. Far ahead of the old kinds. King of 
Delphiniums, Cambria, Ideal, Queen Mauve, Sir 
Arthur Hazzlerig, Sunshine, Jenney Jones. $2.50 
per 10, $20.00 per 100. Orders $5.00 up 10% 
discount. For 2-year old please add 20%. 


THEODORE J. BIGELOW 
Camden Station, R. 5, Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘**DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 
The wonderful perennial strain with largest and 
finest iridescent shades of blue bloom, some dou- 
ble, some with pink fillings, best suited to our 
climatic conditions. Heat and mildew resistant. 
Large seedlings 12 for $1 postpaid. 1-yr. 
plang 4 for $1—10 for $2. DIANTHUS 
ALLWOODI “Selected” the wonderful ever- 
blooming pink 3 for 60c — 10 for $1.50 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Write for perennial catalogue 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILL. 











The Book of the 
DELPHINIUM 


By J. F. Leeming, 74 pp. Illus. $1.25 


Complete practical guidance by an enthusi- 
astic expert. “A wealth of helpful in- 
formation,’’ says The Garden Digest. 





ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK 





HORTICULTURE 
BOTHERSOME PLANT NAMES 


NOTHER list of plant names, the pronunciation and 

meaning of which may be helpful, is given below. Readers 

are invited to submit names they would like to have included 
in future lists. Accent the italicized syllables. 


Adiantum: ad-i-dn-tum. Maidenhair fern. The word means not easily 
wetted, as the stems remain dry even when dipped into water. 

affinis: af-fi-nis. Meaning related to. 

Ageratum: a-jer-a-tum. The name indicates the ability to remain fresh. 

amabilis: a-mahb-i-lis. Meaning lovable. 

Amygdalus: am-ig-ddl-us. The almond. 

Antirrhinum: an-ti-ri-num. The name indicates resemblance to a nose. 

arborescens: ar-bo-res-enz. The word indicates becoming tree-like; woody. 

auricula: au-rik-u-la. Meaning a little ear. 

autumnalis: 6-tum-nd-lis. Applied to certain plants which flower in the 
Fall. 

azureus: az-eur-e-us. Meaning blue. 

barbatus: bar-bay-tus. Meaning bearded from the Latin barba, a beard. 

biennis: bi-en-nis. Applied to certain plants which live two years. 

ceruleus: se-ru-le-us. Meaning sky blue. 

Calendula: ka-lén-du-la. The pot-marigold. 

Cheiranthus: ki-rdn-thus. The wallflower. 

Chionodoxa: ki-on-o-ddk-sa. Glory-of-the-snow. 

Cimicifuga: sim-i-sif-u-ga. The bugbane. It comes from Latin words 
meaning to drive away bugs. 

communis: com-meu-nis. Meaning common. 

concolor: kon-kul-or. Meaning of one color. 

Corydalis: ko-rid-a-lis. The lark flower. 

Cotoneaster: ko-to-ne-ds-ter. It comes from the word signifying its 
appearance to a quince tree. 

Crategus: kra-té-gus. The hawthorn. It comes from a Greek word mean- 
ing strength. 

Cytisus: cyt-i-sus. The broom plant. 

Diervilla: di-er-vil-a. Named for a French physician. 

Dimorphotheca: di-mor-fo-thé-ca. Meaning seeds of two shapes. 

discolor: dis-kul-er. Meaning of different colors. 

Dracena: dra-sé-na. From a Greek word meaning a female dragon. 

Echinops: e-ki-nops. Plural Echinops. The globe thistle. 

Edelweiss: d-del-vis. From the German words edel meaning noble and 
weiss meaning white. 

elegans: el-e-ganz. Meaning elegant in appearance. 

elegantissimus: el-e-gan-tis-si-mus. Meaning extremely elegant. 

Eranthis: ee-rdn-this. The Winter aconite. 

Eremurus: er-e-meu-rus. Plural Eremuri. From Greek words meaning 
solitary and a tail. 

Erigeron: e-rij-er-on. Meaning to have an old appearance when young. 








| 


This is because of the down on the young shoots. 
Eryngium: e-rin-ji-um. The sea holly. 
Euonymus: eu-6n-i-mus. The spindle tree; evergreen bittersweet. 
flavescens: fla-ves-cenz. Meaning pale yellow. 
flore pleno: fd-re-plé-no. Meaning with full or double flowers. 
feetidus: fee-tid-us. Indicating an objectionable odor. 


Fraxinus: frak-si-nus. The ash tree. 
fulgens: ful-jenz. Meaning shiny. 


Gladiolus: gla-di-6-lus. Plural gladioli. The American Gladiolus Society 
has adopted ‘“‘gladiolus’’ as the plural form. This is arbitrary and is not 
recognized in scientific circles. Popular pronunciation is given here. 

The name applied to plants with naked 
seeds, as contrasted with those having seed vessels. 

Gypsophila: gyp-sdf-i-la. The name indicates a lime-loving plant. 

Hamamelis: ham-a-mé-lis. The witch-hazel. 


gymnosperms: jim-no-spurms. 


Hedera: hed-er-a. The ivy. 


Helenium: he-/é-ni-um. This plant is supposed to have been named for 


Helen of Troy. 





















An Exquisite 
Fall-flowering Tree 


Found in Colonial 
days, lost for 150 
years, this exquisite 
native shrubby tree 
survives because a neighbor of Franklin 
sent plants to Philadelphia gardens. 

Starred with snowy 3-inch, golden-hearted 
flowers from August to late fall, when they 
contrast with brilliant foliage, Franklinia 
is one of the most unusual plants offered 
today. Our exhibit at the 1932 Atlantic 
City Flower Show created a great sensation 
and won a Gold Medal. Hardy to Boston, 
Franklinia thrives with rhododendrons and 
azaleas, 


Splendid plants, 18-24 in. high, $5 each 

Famous Whitesbog Blueberries, Holly, 
Magnolia glauca, Pine Barren Gentian, 
Climbing Fern, and other native treasures 
are available. You may have descriptive 


folders if you will send your name and 
address, 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, Inc. - 











That plant you saw at the Flower 
Show? It’s probable we have it— 
or can get it for you. And our 
prices are reasonable. 


CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
for hardy perennials 
Cheltenham, Pa. 
(near Philadelphia) 























| P.O. Box 31 Whitesbog, N. J. 








Seeds of Rare Plants 


Try these unusual beauties, none of them 
difficult. 


Zantedeschia rehmanni, The Pink Calla 
Euphorbia pulcherrima, True Poinsettia 
Lillum hybridum, Golden Gleam 

Ixia viridiflora, Seagreen Corn Lily 
Phoradendron or Mistletoe 

Sabbatia gracilis, Rose of Plymouth 
Hermodactylis, Widow Iris 
Ornithogalum splendens, Scarlet Perpetual 
Strelitzia reginae, Bird of Paradise 
Zephyranthes Shell Pink, Fairy Lily 
Lachenalia, The Opal Flower 

Gloriosa superba, The Climbing Lily 


Just a few of the splendid and diverse 
species offered in my New Seed Catalog. 


Write Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 
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Enjoy a new and greater gardening 

thrill from WATER LILIES, Aquatic plants, gold- 
fish, etc., in your pool. Now is the time to plan 
your WATER GARDEN. It’s easy. No weeds. No 
cultivating. The envy of the neighborhood. Brings 
new color, new fragrance into your life, at a very 
low cost. 
A complete Water Garden Collection, No. 20 
Helen Fowler— 

A popular, sweet-scented Pink. 
Marliac Chromatella— 
when. Shows exotic water lilies, gorgeous goldfish, 
calicoes, fantails, comets in full color. Dozens of 
varieties of lilies to choose 


Pink Opal—Dark Pink, $ 
A free blooming Yellow. 
from. Catalog free East of 
Rocky Mountains. West of 
Rockies enclose 15c, 
Canada 20c. 
— Write TODAY ... 
= Planting Time Is = 
Coming Soon. 7 


especially good for cut flowers. 
Marliac White— 

A free blooming Pure White. 

You Want This Big 1933 Catalog Free 
Tells you exactly how to plan and build your 
water garden, tub or pool, what to plant, how and 

39 N. COURT ST. 
REDERICK,M 





















WATER LILIES 


All colors; hardy, day and night 


bloomers; aquarium plants; 
plete water gardens. 


Tropical and Gold Fish 
Rare species; 100 varieties of orna- 
mental fish; collections at reason- 
able prices. 
Special Offer: Three hardy Marliac 
Water Lilies, yellow, white and pink 
—only $2.40. 


Catalog in Color — Free 


Describes and illustrates in color our immense 
collection of Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants and 
Ornamental Fishes. Write today for Free copy. 


com- 





244] Crescent Ave. 


St Louis Mo. 





Lowest Prices Ever Offered — New Double 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 
$2.50 Per Dozen 


Potted plants, mailing size. Will bloom this 
year. Wonderful for cutting. Also drying. 
3-year old field plants, 50c each. 80-page 
illustrated, descriptive catalog giving pro- 
nunciation of botanical names, sent FREE 
with each order. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS, GROSSE ILE, MICH. 


GROW Our catalogue of 
HARDY ardy Lilies and na- 

i ild flowers 
— 


free on request. 
R. M. COLE, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 








Cherry Meadow 





LAVENDER PETUNIA 


To be seen in our | 
PENTHOUSE GARDEN | 
at the Spring Flower Show, Boston 
25 cents each ex-pots—$2.50 per 12 
$20.00 per 100 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASSACHUSETTS 


‘OLIVE BELCHES 





Catalog of Distinctive Plants 





ROYAL LILIES 


The finest of all Lilies. Exquisite beauty, 
delightful fragrance. Add charm and dis- 
tinction to your garden and borders. Bloom- 
ing size bulbs: $1 doz., 5-in. 20c each. $1.50 
doz., big 7-in, 30c each. $2.50 doz., Regal 
seed 25 oz. with one blooming size bulb free. 
Half Ib. $1.25 and 3 5-in. bulbs free. 1 Ib. 
$2 and $3 big 7-in. bulbs free. All postpaid. 
There’s profit and pleasure in growing them. 


J. BATTRAM, 265 LOVEJOY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


PRIMULA DENTICULATA 
CASHMERIANA 


Here is a lovely, rare, April-blooming Prim- 

ula for your cool, moist, shady corner. It 

raises a round ball of lavender bloom, 1 ft. 

high, before the leaves are half grown. Plané 

early. Strong plants $1 for 3; $1.50 for 5. 
(Add parcel post) 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MASS. 
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COLORFUL 
WATE 
LILIES 


A POOL of colorful, fragrant 
Water Lilies will add the final touch 
of beauty to your garden. 


The 1933 catalog of Wm. Tricker, Inc., 
oldest and largest grower of Water Lilies and 
Aquatic Plants, contains every need of the 
Water Garden, at the lowest prices in our 27 
years of experience. It describes and pictures 
in natural colors, hardy and oriental Water 
Lilies, water plants and ornamental fishes. 
Tells how to build a pool; plant a tub garden 
and gives cultural directions. 


Write for FREE copy today 


Wm. TRICKER, Inc. 


3304 Brookside Ave. 3324 Rainbow Ter. 
Saddle River, N. J. Independence, Ohio 


Alu, 
the Silt estUales- 
Boxwood 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
MILTON, DELAWARE 


FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 


Sudbury, Shelburne Falls and 


Colrain, Mass. 
Stock and Planting both 
GUARANTEED 
89 State Street Boston, Mass. 














HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


ast Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 








The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


“Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 











12 Chinese Cotoneasters, $2.50 
12 French Lilacs, 2.50 


SAVE MONEY—Grow valuable specimen 
shrubs from 2 yr. old planting size. Four 


varieties of either, our selection, $2.50. 
50 plants, mixed Lilacs and Cotoneasters, 
10 varieties, our selection, $9.00. Postpaid. 


FREE—2 Chinese Arborvitae, 
12-18 in. with order. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS, GROSSE ILE, MICH. 


EVERGREENS 


for Every Purpose 
Finest stock possible, beauti- 
ful, hardy trees for rock gar- 
den, foundation, entrance 
planting, etc. The pick of Hill’s 
650-acre nursery, established 1855. 
Every tree bred to grow. Don't 
risk bargain counter trees. Get 
Hill's and be safe. 


Valuable Booklets Mailed FREE 


Send your name and address today. 
We will mail you Bargain Collec- 
tion offers, lots at $1.40 up. 

Catalog with 60 pictures 
and valuable 32-page book- 
let, “Simple Lessons in the 
Use of Evergreens.”’ 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 

Evergreen Specialists 

Largest Growers in America 


317 Cedar St. Dundee, Illinois, 
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The New Alpine Rose 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 


HORTICULTURE 








THE NEW BOOKS 














THE PLANT WORLD IN FLORIDA 


“The Plant World in Florida,’’ by Dr. Henry Nehrling. Collected and 
edited by Alfred and Elizabeth Kay. Published by the Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 


R. HENRY NEHRLING, a horticultural pioneer, for 
many years tested all sorts of tropical and subtropical 
plants in two different sections of Florida. He was a keen 
plantsman and kept voluminous notes on the plants he grew. 
His records have now been brought together and printed in a 
permanent form. The Garden Club of Palm Beach has spon- 
sored the book. 

Whereas the material is arranged somewhat like a catalogue, 
it is more interesting than would be supposed. Dr. Nehrling, 
a likeable plantsman, has injected much of his personality into 
his records, which have been carefully edited and grouped under 
chapter headings. Such exhaustive information on growing 
plants in Florida has not been available before, and should, 
therefore, be eagerly received by horticulturists and struggling 
gardeners interested in that section. 


HOMES AND GARDENS OF ENGLAND 


‘Homes and Gardens of England,’’ by Harry Batsford and Charles Fry. 
Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.75. | 
HE title “Homes and Gardens of England’ may possibly | 

be a little misleading to the average American reader because 
the examples illustrated are, in fact, mostly famous castles, 
halls, courts and manors with spacious parks, ponds and court- 
yard gardens. The 175 plates and additional drawings have 
been selected to show the progress of design in the productions 
of each period, each house being set in its characteristic sur- | 
roundings of garden and park. Compton Wynyates, Warwick- 
shire; Knole, Kent; Audley End, Essex; and Chatsworth, 
Derbyshire are illustrated and described with historical notes, 
to name a few. Of no little importance is an outline of the | 
development of the country house from the Middle Ages to | 
the nineteenth century. A map allocates the scores of places 


mentioned. 











ROCK PLANTS AND LILIES 


FLOWER LOVERS 


8 Regal Lily, 6 in. bulbs ......... 1.00 
10 Tenuifolium Lily, 2 yr. bulbs . 1.00 New Catalog—Free 
10 Hen and Chicken, — pve. evee a EVERY NEED IN NURSERY 
10 Sedums, upright and creeping .... 1. et 
10 Rock Plants, 2 yr. clumps....... 1.00 STOCK. New Varieties, Re- 
4 Yellow Lady Slippers .......... 1.00 duced Prices. 


All Offers Postpaid 
Lily, Rock Plant, Perennial Catalog on Request 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 
602 W. 4th Street Faribault, Minn. 


FRINGED GENTIAN 


GENTIANA CRINITA 
The most beautiful of wildflowers. 





HILL TOP ORCHARDS AND 
NURSERIES 
H. 3, HARTFORD, MICHIGAN 


Wild Flower Plants 


Send for List and Prices 
MANY ORCHIDS 




















Healthy pot-grown plants with cultural 


| . . 
instructions. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


MYRON S. WHEELER 
BERLIN MASS. 


6 for $2.75 12 for $5.00 


GUYENCOURT NURSERIES, INC. 
GUYENCOURT, DEL. 








Hugh B. Barclay’s Nursery 
is recognized as Headquarters for 


ROSA ROULETTI GROUND COVER, | 


. ROCK GARDEN, and 
3 in. pot $1.00 each PERENNIAL PLANTS 


1298 MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
NARBERTH, PA 














HAMPTON, VA. | 
| 


OLD ROSES | At Lissadell you will find 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT of 20% trom our | Hardy Alpine and. 


list prices is offered for your order received 
before April 1st, 1933. Herbaceous Plants 


OLD ROSE NURSERY 
LUSBY, CALVERT CO., MARYLAND 


For the Restoration and Propagation of 
Old Roses. 


| growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are | 
| welcome, but if you cannot come write for | 
| catalogues. | 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 
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FOR EVERY 
GARDENER 


Whether your interest is in roses or 
rock gardens, the greenhouse or the 
vegetable patch, you will find expert 
advice in every issue of the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle, America’s outstand- 
ing all-gardening magazine. Practi- 
cal, reliable and timely, it costs only 
25c a copy or $2.00 by the year. Six 
months’ thrift subscription, $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Beautiful Magazine Sample Copy 10c 
A favorite with amateur grow- 
ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
™ esting, profusely illustrated. 
@ Edited by practical enthusiasts. 
Answers to readers’ problems, 
4 Helpful hints to correspond- 
i) | ents. Reports of tests. More 
facts and special information 
W regarding flower growing than 
any other magazine published. 





Introductory offer 
seven monthly issues $1.00 
J, B. LYON Co., 115 N. BROADWAY, ALBANY.N.Y. 





Prettiest Flower and Evergreen 


RHODODENDRONS 


White-pink clumps ...$1.00 
> Purple-lilac clumps... 1.50 
Red clumps .....eeee 2.00 


One of each $3.90 
Guaranteed 
Immediate effect—Write for culture and price list. 
New River Rhododendron Nursery 
Princeton, West Virginia 


RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia a 











DAPHNE MEZEREUM 


Lovely, old-fashioned, dwarf shrub, now 
rare in gardens, Grows slowly to 8 or 4 ft. 
Purple-pink, fragrant flowers in April be- 
fore the leaves. Likes half shade. Order now 
to plant early. Stocky plants, well budded, 
12 in., 75c each. 


(Add 20c for packing and postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





ALPINE SEEDS 


CAMPANULA, rotundifolia olympica. 

LEWISIA, Howellii. 

RAMONDIA, pyrenaica. 

SILENE, Elizabethae. 
The above 4 packets sent postpaid for 25c 
Our list of 100 subjects for the Rock Gar- 
den at 5 cents per packet gives descriptions 
and number of seeds per packet. 

A handy reference for all gardeners 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S 
821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, B. C. 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 








ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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GORGEOUS = 108: 
Fine Blooming 

Just to introduce Keilogg’s many Big Bar, = 
offers on Flowers, Shrubbery, F ruits and 

ries, we'll send you 6 of our special big gorge- 
ous fadiolas—all foronly 10c postpaid. 6 choice 
big-flowering glads; eee. 1 Fire Red; 

1 Salmon Orange; rgeous Yellow; 1 Cream 
White; 1 Rose Pink; 1 Beautiful Lavender. A real 
60c value anywhere. Our price only 10c postpaid. 

Order from this ad—stamps or coin. 18) 

Big Bargain Catalog FREE 
R. M. KELLOGG CO.. Box 2918 Three Rivers, Mich. 








Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page GLADI- 
OLUS BOOK describing 171 exqui- 
site varieties, many new. Tells how 
to grow. 45 illustrations. It’s free! 
Write today. 

GREATLY REDUCED 

PRICES! 
HOWARD M. GILLET 


Gladiolus Specialist 
Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 


$3 Value for $2 Postpaid 


Charlotte Alexander, D. $.50 
Jacques Futrelle, D..... .50 
Margaret K. Alexander, D. .50 
Margaret W. Wilson, D. . .50 
Pride of Stratford, D. .. .50 
Somerset, D. ... ee 
Send for this great bar- 
gain and my catalogue. 
Six of best large-flowering Dahlias ever offered in a 
~~ for the price, which is a depression price. 
ALEXANDER, The Dahlia King 
5 dened Street, East Bridgewater, Mass. 

















TWO WONDER GLADIOLUS 
MR. LOUIS G. ROWE and 
SEABROOK WHITE 


With many other new varieties listed in our 1933 
CATALOG. Send for our reduced prices before 
ordering. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 








INGSLEYS GARDENS 


1933 Catal 
“GLADIOLUS OF DISTINCTION” 
AND CHOICE IRIS 
illustrated in colors. Yours for the asking 


W. H. KINGSLEY, Route 4 
Hayward, California 








DEONIES* 
ow TAN | 


Oka Cherry, Su uae and Splendid 


Plums, Red Lake Currant---many 
other new fruits and flowers. Catalog. 


HORTICULTURE 


THE ‘TTRUMPET-CREEPERS* 


— are three parts of the world where trumpet-creepers 
grow in abundance. In the central and southern United 
States the American Trumpet-creeper is one of the commonest 
sights of early Summer. It carpets the rocky embankments of 
railroads and highways; it runs up fence posts, launching its 
orange-red flowers well out into the light and air; in the edge 
of rich floodplain woods it grows rampantly and climbs to 
the tops of trees and bushes. On the plains of Texas it is 
dwarfed, often growing without any support, more like an 
unkempt shrub than a true vine. 

Halfway around the world the Chinese trumpet-creeper is 
found in very similar situations, so much so that its original 
home does not seem to be known, though it was very probably 
central China. 

The third region in which trumpet-creepers are common is 
southern Massachusetts, particularly in the neighborhood of 
Cape Cod. The vines which grow there are for the most part 
hybrids between the American and Chinese species. Most ap- 
propriately for man-made varieties they do not take to fields 
and woodlands as did their wild progenitors, though they 
make themselves very much at home in the situations where 
they have been planted. They climb over houses, barns, out- 
buildings, and garden fences, in complete abandon, their 
orange-red flowers harmonizing well with the silvery gray 
of the weathered shingles. 

When planting trumpet-creepers, it should be remembered 
that they are a little slow in establishing themselves; they 
should not be placed where they will have to compete with 
more vigorous vines or shrubs during the first few years. Once 
they are well established they have amazing vigor and will 
profit by heavy pruning, especially so if a good showing of 
flowers is desired. The vines bloom on wood of the current 
season’s growth and for that reason one does not sacrifice even 
one season of blossom by cutting them back severely. They 
sometimes sucker freely from the widespread roots and may 
become troublesome unless they are kept within bounds. 
Trumpet-creepers show to their best advantage in a garden 
if they are trained to a post and are headed back even with the 
top of the post every Spring. Treated in this manner they 
throw out a thicket of young branches each year, which be- 
comes a brilliant bouquet of flowers during the middle of the 
Summer. In the right setting a row of such pillars would be 
very effective in a formal garden. 

Trumpet-creepers are easily propagated. They grow well 
from seed, though the seedlings resent shifting about and 
should be kept as long as possible in the same pot. Desirable 
varieties such as ‘“‘Mme. Galen’”’ can be propagated either from 
hardwood cuttings or by top-grafting on to large plants of 
the commoner varieties. 





*From a bulletin of the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











Glen Road Iris Gardens 


offer many of the New Irises as well as a criti- 
cal selection of Standard Varieties. A list of 
your wants will receive prompt attention. 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS MASS. 








The VIOLA 


for Your Garden! 


Apricot Queen is a beauty and ar- 
ranges well with Jersey Gem and 
Forget-Me-Nots. 25 plants $2.00. 
Descriptions of other Violas and 
our Pitzonka’s Prize Pansy are 
found in our Catalog. Please send 
for a copy. It includes Rock 
Plants and Perennials. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
“The Home of the Pansy” 
BRISTOL PENNSYLVANIA 





























A few of the 


300 ALPINES 


In the Free 1933 Catalog of 


NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
Dianthus (Pinks) Nine Brilliant Gems 


| 








ee er $.25 Aethionema pulchellum ..... $.35 
Be ME oiviiveesaccsseceues 35 _Androsace Chumbyi......... 50 
BE 05:4 6s.< 5 6 i0, 50009 .25 Anemone sylvestris .......... .25 
Re .25 Arenaria purpurescens ...... 35 
I 55 55'0o as 8 +8 baie 35 APMAATIRGIIOEM 6 inno. cicese 35 
errr eee .25 Astilbe simplicifolia ......... 35 
Pe re 26 Drabe aisoides .............- 25 | 
Py ESS 50 445 0s oad new de 25 j$Gentiana acaulis ............ 1.00 
ee. ere -.-. 3)  $Globularia cordifolia ........ .25 


We not only grow the finest of Alpines but also grow the best varieties | 
of Hardy Roses, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, Fruit 
Trees and Small Fruit Plants. No nursery in America has a better list 
of Hardy stock, and better or more sturdy stock CANNOT be grown. 
Send for our Catalog. 


5% discount on all cash orders received before April 10 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 
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SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
AMERICAN FARMERS 


Chilian Grown Seeds 
Are Best 


They produce earlier and larger Crops which are 
consequently more profitable in quantity and quality. 
CHILIAN Seeds are raised in a wonderful climate 
on same geographical latitude of California. 
FARMERS: Unique opportunity to try our CHIL- 
IAN native improved GIANT SUGAR SQUASH, 
CHILIAN BLACK SEEDED WATERMELON, 
CHILIAN SEVEN MILIMETER LENTIL, 
CHILIAN LONG HOTTEST PEPPER, CHIL- 
IAN RED GARLIC, CHILIAN CHIC PEA, and 
the beautiful flower bulb ‘‘Glory of the Sun.” 

Upon receipt of $5 by registered mail or Interna- 
tional P. O. Money Order you will receive via 
Parcel Post a good supply of all above items. 


Descriptive literature for your growing and 
trade list. 


FAURE PETIT SEEDMEN 
CASILLA 2066 VALPARAISO, CHILE, S. A. 








PRO-IEC-TAG 





PLANT LABELS 


Something new in improved all- 






weather, easy-to-read plant 
labels that will last for years 
Sturdy metal—rust-proof baked 
Japaned finish, with removable 
giass tube housing which keeps 
records dry, clear and clean. 
Two sizes, either sent postpaid: 


PRO-TEC-TAG—10%% in. long, 
10 in box for only $1.00; PRO- 
TEC-TAG, JR.—6 in. long, 14 in 
box for only $1; for use in rock 


gardens, low borders, seed plant- 
ings and potted plants. Money 
back if not as _ represented. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


P 3. GUINN 
519BCommercial Trust Building 
15th & Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 





Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
Imp. Soap Spray S P RAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 


the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 


LOAM 


oan 

Finest grade, entirely free from stones and 

sod. No seeds of chickweed or crabgrass. 

Especially fine for greenhouses and lawns. 
Delivered anywhere. Prices reasonable. 
DE SANTIS-SENATORE CoO. 

388 Langley Road Newton Centre, Mass. 

Tel. Cen. New. 3933 


Team \ maak 





























WIRE PEONY SUPPORTS 


Does away with stakes 





| and strings. Neater. 

An adjustable wire hoop 
circles the plant and is held 
by three wire legs. 

25c each, delivered in 
lots of five or more, 

Leaflet Sent 


BERT CREASY 


BOX 624, NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 











PATI MSs Rare and attractive palms 
easily grown from seeds, 
“JUMBO” mixed packet contains many varie- 
ties, for elegant house plants for northern 
indoor gardens with directions for 5 
growing. 25e 
12 PALM PL ANTS, 6 different named varie- 
ties, 6 to 8 in. tall as to species, $700 


safely wrapped. 


10 TROPICAL HOUSE PLANTS, $700 
all different. Postpaid for 
Send money carefully wrapped, No stamps. 


FREE folder of Tropical Plants, Odd Rock 
Garden Specialties, etc. Dept. 2. 


SHAFFER GARDENS NURSERIES 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
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TWO-IN-ONE 


Peat-Poultry Manure 





Moisture-retaining, 
humus - forming 
Peat Mos 

with the finest 
netural fertiliser, 
poultry manure, 


@ 


C.E. BUELL,» 


6 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 
Also importers of horticultural 


Peat Moss from HoLLAND 





























Blue Grass Seed 





Direct trom KENTUCKY 


Early Seeding Gives Best Results 


Blue grass provides the most beautiful lawns and firmest 
god. Hill’s Di 


ie is a fine bla 
oe oe. color. Grown in the heart of 
the famous Kentucky Blue Gr q 
Cleaned and packed for shipment direct to 

user. 
Estimate 2 to 3 Ibs, for 1000 square feet 
of iawn. 5 ibs, shipped postpaid in.cloth 
Prices 







request, ‘ 
Geo. W. Hill & Co., Dept. C, Covington, Ky, 








CUPRO-JABONITE 


For prevention and control of 
Iris Root Rot — Delphinium Blacks 
Prevents basal rot & fungus diseases 

1-pound Cans—$1.00 postage paid 

Ask your dealer or write 


GEO. C. GORDON CHEMICAL Co. 
1408 W. 9TH STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Wanted: 1916-1920 issues of the Rose An- 

nual. Quote prices. Address, Mrs. Herman 

——— Lewis, 180 Grove Street, Haverhill, 
ass. 





Rare, and Common Rock Plants. 150 spe- 
cies and varieties. Send for price list. THE 
ALPINE NURSERY, Woodbury, L. I., N.Y. 


GREENHOUSES: Small greenhouses 
* have come down in 
price. You can buy a real 8 x 12 ft. glass and steel 
house, erected, for about $200; one of the new 
durable ‘‘fly-screen’’ flexible glass for about half. 
If interested in a greenhouse of any kind, write to 
Bulletin Guild. 


ORCHIDS: If you are interested in grow- 
* ing Orchids indoors, or in 
the greenhouse, write for occasional builetins or 


commercial bulletins, that will be sent to you as 
issued, Free. 


An invalu- 
“INSECT CONTROL” : 3h). vycio. 
pedia for instant reference, publisher's price, 
$2.50; sent postpaid for $2.25. 


*““CONSIDER THE LILIES”: 


A most complete little book illustrating in full 
color both the Lilies we plant in the Spring and 
the Lilies we plant in the Fall. 101 varieties. $1 is 
rebated when Lilies are purchased. Price $1, pre- 
paid for 90 cents. 


A complete bulletin on 
LILY POOLS: “430% Build a Lily 





Pool,”’ illustrated in color, including selecting 
lilies. Sent for 10 cents postpaid. 
BULLETIN GUILD 


3315 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





Rare hardy azaleas, rhododendrons, cotone- 
asters, shrubs, broadleafed evergreens, 
yews, hollies, pines, firs, evergreens, 5 to 
15 cents each. Send for list of 100 varieties, 
easy to grow. Full instructions given. Alan 
Wald, Neshaminy, Buck Co., Pa. 





REGAL LILY SEED —TIf you want the 
finest hardy lily in quantity, raise them 
easily from seed. Packet 25c; large packet 
50c. Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
THE GOLDEN MUSCAT GRAPE 


HAVE a great number of varieties of grapes in my vine- 

yard. Many I know to be worthless in this climate. Ap- 
pearance, productiveness, healthiness, hardiness, season of 
ripening, keeping and shipping qualities all must be con- 
sidered in estimating the value of a grape. Of the thousands of 
varieties not over a score could be called standard. And it is a 
rare occasion when a new grape is listed for any length of time 
in more than a few catalogues. It is natural that the origi- 
nators of new varieties should laud their product, but it 
is essential that one should not be carried away by their 
enthusiasm. 

I want to commend the originators of the Golden Muscat. 
I think that this grape will find a place among the standard 
varieties wherever the season will permit it to ripen. It not 
only conforms to the standards that constitute a good grape, 
but it partakes of all these qualities in a high degree. Dr. U. P. 
Hedrick says that a grape is best judged by its defects. The 
greatest defect in the Golden Muscat is its tendency to over- 
bear. This cannot entirely be overcome by close pruning, and 
thinning must be resorted to. 

I believe that when the Golden Muscat becomes appreciated 
at its true worth, this grape will usurp much of the popularity 
of the Niagara, now the leading white grape of the eastern 
states, and open up new markets for its superior quality. The 
Golden Muscat is supposed to be a cross between Muscat 
Hamburg and Diamond. The clusters are very large, compact 
and attractive, a third larger than those of the Niagara, with 
large elongated green berries turning to a rich golden hue 
where the sun strikes them. 

I advise anyone who is interested in grapes to try a few 
vines of this variety, or to graft over some old vines of in- 
ferior quality. The Golden Muscat is grafted readily. 


Vincennes, Ind. —Charles Boykin. 


THE HYBRID DUKE CHERRIES 


OM time to time the writer has attempted to bring to 

the attention of amateur fruit growers certain classes of 

varieties of fruits which excel in those characters that appeal 

to the amateur. In this class belong the Duke cherries, highly 
prized abroad, but rarely grown in this country. 

The Duke cherries are generally considered to be hybrids 
between the sweet and sour cherries and this hybrid origin is 
evident in the tree and fruit. The fruit which is acid or sub- 
acid like the sour cherry, lacks the sharpness of the true sour 
varieties and the best varieties have a delicious and refreshing 
flavor that is unsurpassed in any fruit. 

The trees vary considerably in habit, some varieties resem- 
bling the sweet cherry while others are much like the sour 
cherry tree. They are often too unproductive for profitable 
commercial plantings, but they crop well enough to deserve 
a place in the orchard of the amateur. 

Reine Hortense is perhaps the finest flavored and one of 
the largest of the Duke varieties. The large, round, bright red 
fruits borne in clusters of two or three are especially attractive 
on the tree. It should be in every cherry collection. Royal 
Duke is close to Reine Hortense in quality, and the tree, which 
is very upright in habit is one of the most productive of the 
Duke varieties. 

May Duke, one of the earliest of this class, will hang on 
the tree for a month or six weeks after ripe. It is one of the 
best for culinary purposes, and when dead ripe is delicious 
to eat out of hand. Late Duke is valuable to prolong the 
season, and for this purpose should be given a northern slope. 


Geneva, N. Y. —George L. Slate. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Superintendent, Gardener and Farmer: 
Scientific and practical knowledge. Experi- 
enced all landscape laying out new, remod- 
eling old estate; making formal and 
flower gardens; also roads, lawns, hardy 
flower borders, removing and planting 
large and small trees, expert grower of 
choice fruit, flowers and vegetables under 
glass and outside, the growing of all farm 
crops, the proper care of cattle, poultry, 
and other stock. Economical, honest and 
obliging. Thorough nage go of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. 
High class references ; aged 49; married, no 
children, American. E. R., Care of “‘Horti- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent: Fully qualified to take 
charge of large estate, including green- 
houses. Best of references. M. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Rock Garden Specialist: Young man, 31. 
Ten years’ experience practical landscape 
work. Has specialized in rock garden con- 
struction and alpine plants. Wishes position 
anywhere, or will do any small jobs in vicin- 
ity of Boston. W. W. Sherman, 200 Presi- 
dents Lane, Quincy, Mass. 





Position wanted by young man well trained 
in growing all types of orchids, grapes, 
chrysanthemums, roses, English winter- 
flowering begonias, and miscellaneous plants, 
Experienced in caring for outside grounds. 
Capable of taking charge. American, single, 
age 24, well educated. Excellent references 
furnished. W. J. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Married, age 39. Full charge or 
work with owner on highly developed, large 
or small estate. Formal, natural, rock and 
vegetable gardens, greenhouse experience. 
The maintenance of trees, shrubs, thor- 
oughly understood. Active worker. Gar- 
dener, 324 Central Ave., Needham Heights, 
Mass. 





Position wanted, private or commercial. 
Thoroughly experienced in greenhouse 
work, pot plants, cut flowers, bulbs, bed- 
ding stock, also perennials and alpines; all 
landscape work, care and development of a 
private estate. Reliable, intelligent, willing, 
able to take charge. Single, 30. References. 
K. E., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
x 





Gardener: Married, 25, American. Eight 
years’ experience in estate work and land- 
scaping. Licensed tree surgeon in Connecti- 
cut. Bartlett trained. References. Will go 
anywhere. E. F. P., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Landscaper, desires position on 
estate, garden club, or resort hotel. Mar- 
ried, no children. A-1 references, Ameri- 
can. Age 25. Will also consider position 
with a reliable nursery. Am a hustler. Ad- 
dress: H. J. O., Bangall, New York, Box 
542, Dutchess County. 








Young man, 28, wishes position as gar- 
dener. Experienced in care and maintenance 
of gardens, especially on private estates. 
Excellent references. M. E. E., Care of 
“Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or gardener, experienced in 
all branches of work on private estates. 
English born, married, no family. American 
citizen. References. O. T. J., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Young man desires position as a superit- 
tendent or gardener. Graduate of Massachu- 
setts State College. Worked at Harvard 
University, and at Bay State Nurseries. Ex- 
erienced in all branches of estate work. 
ixcellent references furnished. D. P., Caré 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position. Long experience 
in growing and propagating of greenhouse 
stock, perennials, rock plants; all work i2 
the landscape line; maintenance of a0 
estate. Competent, able to take charge 
Single, 31, references. S. C., Care of ‘‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Gardener: General garden work, used to all 
kinds of farm machinery. Outside work, in- 
cluding flowers, vegetables, lawns, shrubs. 
L. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 


Mass. 


Single man, age 27, desires outside work on 
private estate. Good chauffeur. Best of ref- 
erences, C. O., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur-general man: Excellent all round 
experience. Gardening, houseman, mechanic 
etc. Single, Protestant. Near Boston Ww! 
ters. Temporary work accepted. 8. W. E- 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


